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[‘* WE MUST KEEP UP APPEARANCES,’’ GEORGE SAID, ‘‘FOR THE SAKE OF 


A PLAIN GIRL. 


—o— 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Arter the news recorded in the end of the 
last chapter we passed three long weeks of 
terrible anxiety, sometimes trembling at every 
ring lest it should be the fatal telegram; at 
others feeling more hopeful; and telling each 
other over and over again that all would be 
well yet. 

It appeared that George had received his 
wound in the act of saving the life of a brother 
officer, whom a Pathan was about to cleave 
from the chin to the heel. ‘‘To the devotion 
and valour of Sir George Karslake,”’ said the 
papers, ‘‘Coloned MacGregor owes his life at 
this moment. The 29th Hussars may be justly 
yoent of the gallantry of their comrade, who 

thus prominently distinguished himself 
on more than one occasion.” 

It was very gratifying to read little para- 
graphs like the above, and more gratifying 
still to hear accounts of the patient— 
letters to me, not to his mother! Oh! how I 





tore them open and devoured them! His 
brother officers wrote to me by every mail. One 
of the letters I append ; it was one of the last 
I received, and ran as follows :— 

“Dear Lapy Karstaxe,— 

‘Before the mail dak goes out I must 
scribble you off a line, as I know you will still 
be anxious about the patient. I am glad to 
tell you that he is to be moved by dhooly—a 
kind of palanquin—by easy stages to the hills, 
and up at Murree he will receive every.atten- 
tion from his old friends, the Thorns—Dr. and 
Mrs. Thorn. No doubt he has often mentioned 
them. You need not be the least uneasy about 
him, as I know that Mrs. Thorn is a good all- 
round nurse,anditakes agreat interest in George, 
and he will be in excellent hands. His next 
move, of course, will be to England on medical 


certificate, and Iam sure, as soon as he can, 


prudently do so, he will be all impatience to 
set his face homewards. The voyage will do 
him no end of gos: not to speak of you at 
the end of it. I hear the corporal calling for 
letters, so conclude in great haste, with kind 
regards. “ Yours sincerely, 

“*Epaar Lyon.” 





THE FAMILY NAME.’’] 


Part of this letter was very satisfactory 
and reassuring, but the latter part of it, with 
reference to Mrs. Thorn and her interest in 
George, was by no means so pleasant. I 
appeal to all young married women. Would 
not their hearts burn with fire and fury if 
they read a similar document, knowing what 
I knew with regard to Mrs, Thorn? Of course 
to poor, dear, simple Mrs, Karslake it was all 
most excellent, and she was truly thankful 
that her darling boy was about to fall into the 
hands of such true, good hands. As far as I was 
concerned I said nothing, but I had almost as 
soon he had fallen among thieves. 

Now that George was reported conva- 
lescent, and Mrs. Thorn appeared to be mis- 
tress of the position, I fell back on my former 
attitude of sullen resentment, from which the 
cruel anxiety I had felt for George for weeks 
—weeks when I was in such a passion of 
despair and misery that the mere thought 
of his dying out there alone, far away from 
me, and taking such thoughts of me, as I 
knew he harboured, with him to the grave, 
nearly drove me beyond the bounds of sanity. 
But now, now that he was well, now that he 
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was basking in that w oman’s smiles—f always 
called her ‘that woman” when convérsi 
with myself—now that hehad laid-his larurel 
at Mrs, Thorn’s feet, it was a totally different 
affair. 

He had once repudiated me; I secretly re- 
pudiated him. Not one line had he penned to 
me, and he might have guessed at my devour- 
ing fears; notveven a word in pencil-of 
enmity or férgiveness when he lay, as he and 
everyone around him believed, within-a hair’s=+ 
breadth of the jaws of death. 

Each mail as it now came in brought letters:. 
from him to his mother. She had’no.seorets 
from me now. I saw them, and suxreptitous! 
read them over and over again. “1 tndied 
his feeble pencil scrawl; then his f attempt 
with ink, finally his ordinary. bold, kk eali- 
graphy. ‘here was never one word of Mrs. 

“horn e spoke ima ue, genera gense of 
‘‘ kind friends” and “ qoal has i ” and 
this reticence, this studied silence Wkocked 
upon as a bad—nay, a fatal indi 





By the end of May he wrote thatihe was}. 
quite restored and was coming home, bat that/] ©’ 


his mother must not be roe te see 
very ghastly and emaciated object. H 

to join her at Karslake in June; end 3 
scarcely credible, but it issqtite 
all these letters there was not «ai 
to me, and but few to 
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“Yes, certainly, of “ 
roses and the last titer iz dyo.”’ 

‘‘Miranda won't Hear ® her, 
though,” said the old lady, 
toa whisper, as ifshe feared that her daughter | 
was listening, but it’s a long way to Cairo. 

“True,” I remarked, very impressively ; 
‘‘but you and I know that Miranda is carried 
oes by impulse, and is neither prudent nor 
wise 


It was the middle of July before George 
eame home. We had expected him several 
times, but in the end he took us quite unawares. 
I had been doubtful about staying at Karslake 
when he was to be there. I was independent 
now, in every sense of the word. . I had my 
own house in Park-lane, my own servants, 
ae own carriages. Why should Istay? I 
longed to see George , and yet I dreaded meet- 
ing him. Our attitude to each other for the 
future was to be so strange. It was not 
difficult to maintain an armed ce when 
divided by six thousand miles of sea and land, 
but it would not be so easy under the same roof. 
I hinted my idea of moving back to town to 
Mrs. Karslake, but at the very first breath of 
my suggestion she cast up her hands and her 
eyes and said that “it was out of the question. 
Was.I mad. I must study appearances. If 
we had been humble folk it would not:have 
been so imperative, but now there was 
George’s position in the county as a Jand.- 
owner atid representative of such an old 
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pay wealth. Yes, and my. 8, sie added. 
an thére was the child thought of. 
at would people say if 

the signal for my leaving oak Mt se?” 
may say what th j? Leaid, 
defiantly, 

‘*No my dear, they may not. You cannot 
afford to cut Mrs. Grundy or to flout public } 
opinion; and besides phis, I’misure that you 
and George will make it up. He is very fond | 


Te 1” Lassented, sommeetinal 
“ very ” : 
“He is, Lamsare,” she procesdédywith in. 
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“it wast the hottest : 
} known,” She made this 


mer. 
I opened the door and went in, taking off 
my hat as I did so. It was a large, long room, 
with a big window and pillars at the far end, 
as well as three windows on the left hand as 
you entered. All the striped blinds were 
down; ferns and exotic plants in pots gave a 
green ‘look to the tout ensemble. Mrs, Karslake 
was sitting facing me, and Miranda 6 was stand- 
ing up, in the act, I fancy, of leaving the room. 
* How nice and cool you are in. here! 
I——” the rest of the sentence died away on 
my tongue, as I noticed the back of a man’s 
hedd just above one of the two wicker chairs. 
It was the head of a young man with dark 
hair. I had a strange, q ueer feeling in .m, 

eyes and throat. Could F be "bo George? Yes i 
me He turned half round as he heard my 
voice, and slowly stood up. 

“ You see he has taken us quite by surprise, 
after all,’’ said his mother, beaming on him 
with delight. ‘‘He came just after you went 


out. He came by the Ravenna. e never 
thought of that.” 

I had a kind of hysterical desire to laugh at 
this, as if Mrs. Karslake was | me 


to George for the first time. I looked at 

we had prot met for nearly two years—not 
since that terrible interview in that pretty 
little drawing-room at — ie yixw® 





family. I was a marked woman, thanks to 
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poe was that change in our state since we 


x bee —— who had won rn laurels, 
and made his name, not in an eather-bed 
dealt po Py swe rm 

an en. I,om part; was promoted 
to the very pads status of & great. 
+ -heiress;— ~~~ — - 

George did not look either ghastly or 
emaciated ; he. was thin and tanned, certainly, 
and had , graver, more concentrated 
expression.” © e his right arm in a sling. 
As he s neet me he did not advance, 
'} but remained, jus#’ in the same spot. It was. 
g toro to. achat im, presumably, so I came 
fo nd“hell. out my hand—was not 
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"My eyes sunken, ‘with crix : r my 
oy En barwith bed patehiss Ooml ‘here and 
there. 

I could not possibly appear in such a con- 
dition—no, not forhours! Besides, I was not 
wanted. 

George had his mother and. his sister and a. 
new relation—his son. 

I sat near the window, which was open, and 
watched the family party slowly strolling 
across the grass towards a-bench under the 
beeches. 


How angry I felt with myself for the feeling 
that. in my heart of hearts I thought there 
wtpr ene hery George still, I must ,get-all 





that 
Phd cone in his apte ‘but a look as 
rude, and as politely critical, as I were some 


young lady he had beheld for She fizys Witte ; 
and I—poor fool !—for the smallest 

ment, would have thrown my arms round his 
neck and kissed him, and, as far as I was'con- 


ence manas Seenee as wedded to own 
= Then so. be it!” I said. 

Hitherto, I have been the dole etme 
circumstances, and my own age 
Sood ce an an 

had adopted a new ble rble with and 
| had enrnsed out with success. Pan sey 


a new part with George, and see how he would 
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like: it, He should. not give all. the knocks 
that were going; and people who set out by 
being #00. bia in Bomeene matters would 


end, in Being fneatad, slaves. 
I intended to mse at dinnor, and to do 
this with any, pep Lmust get rid of my red 


eyes. i aa m2. with cold water, and 
then wi ; all the same, they 
Tartake Teas hought of how Mrs. 

é, had had all the pleasure, 


ee ing off little George to 

ae iat ther, nae and privilege that by 
Bade was mine, 

Presently Moss came and knocked at my 


doar, 
Lv panting torhear what she lad to say, 
od ae pad ta the.effect. of his introduc- 
a to-his other. parent; bus then, my eyes! 
what. they would. tell ! I must wait. 
So I flung, myself on;my bed, and said, in a 


smot) ¥ aT Ta 
ky, ei T can’t talk to you 
ss, had,to.go 
e y thetime., thas "gong went.at eight 


\paxty in. the drawing- 


ae a think my y face looked ag usual, E had 
taken ps oty at pains with my.dress, which was a 
high,.. very soft, cream. silk,. trimmed with 
quantities of lace—a_ very prétty home dinner 


— ‘clock, Joiney 


was t fal t sbad worn it once or twice 
batons, 00, iranda .would: not, exelaim 
‘that I Paton a new, dress for George,”’ 
—Miranda, who knew so little, and who now 


would guess so: 

Gea’ co "mother in, Miranda and I 

allow: arm-in-arm, as.if we were the most 
tionate, of si8 meas I, knowing s0 well the 
rancorous 


bore me. ania 
at oot, J 
mie --aliee, pig far 


happier ime eons 6 had not those 
an ie massive plate, sy a ig Le laid 


ie ti Deine, 
bod of. the _ talking. 


uacionus, 
a = Re ply command 
that, he.must,fill the house, and; give a lot of 
chal cidade that.every one. it of 


a Wediaie been ‘as.dull.as ditch:water-the 
last.two.yearsi)”’ 

George said he was very sorry to hear that, 
and he myst,try and improve on such a state 
of affairs, 

Mrs, Kaxslake talked nervously and: inces- 
santly. She was resolved that she would not 
leavg any awful pauses, nor nen gave people: time 
to notice, that George never spoke to 
one another, 

He did address.me once apropos of grapes. 

‘* May I give you some grapes?”’ 

To, this,L simply bent my head. I think he 
looked. a little suxprised at the calm dignity 
one assant. When the servants had retired 


Kaaslake said,— 

“ He isieharmed with little George, Ellen,” 
speaking,as.if,she was a kind of interpreter. 
‘He had:no.idea that .he was not in long 
clothes... .Of,eourse he has,no experience. He 
says he is bigenough fora "S 

I. made.no reply whatever. , ‘did. not. even 
look up, which, I suppose, was rude, but went 
on pretending)to eat my grapes. 

After one or, two. long gaps between George’s 
account,of.his passage home and a few details 
. aps aaa got up, and filed out one by 


on Whilet. he lield the door open with his left 
arm he looked at me hard. I could feel it, 
but. I kept. my head. studiously, turned away. 
What the evening was like I know not, for I 
did not.appear.- | 

Bhe-next. day we had a solemn breakfast. 


ae silence was sere Gan Se tet eek | 
ang wonancenting rge, who came) 
Tenne ‘Soe, falas ne seemed | 


| 


to be very yeaa taken with his fath 
Mrs. Karslake did say a few ale to me 


and I to her, but she wagabsorbed in her son, 
in cutting up his meat, and being a real 
mother to him; and Miranda was buried in 
her thoughts, and was unusually silent. 

T think, perhaps, George regretted his re- 
ception of me a little, and was disposed’ to 
hold out the.tip of his sceptre, for he spoke to 
me in a general way once or twice; bit f 
affected not.to take the remark to myself, and 
made no replies: 

After dinner I again escaped, and, as it was 
a@ very hot evening, I went ‘out into the 
grounds, 

It was a lovely warm summer night, the 
air was delicious, and loaded with the perfume 
of syringa—no,wrap necessary. 

I wandered. about, not feeling very ex- 
hilarated, all the same; sniffing roses, and 
burying my face in stalks of sweet pea, and 
asking myself how it was all going to end, 
and would it not he best to go away to my 
own home in Park-lane, and sere my cousin 


Maggie over to stay with me 
I went and sat down on a Sad bench and 
thought.this matter over. Iwas no longer a 


black sheep at the. castle, for my father had 
not only written to but actually seen uncle 
before. he crossed the Atlantic. 

Yes, I really thought that my plan would 
be the, best, and far the pleasantest for ail 


pasties, 

What was the use of pretending this lie? 
Besides, I was. not. now dent. At this 
moment my thouglits were interrupted by a 
voice behind me saying,— 

“ Are iam not afraid of catching cold?” 

Tt was. George—George who, strolling alone 
over the tennis-ground behind me, cigar in 
mouth, had. accidentally discovered my _re- 
treat. 

He-came round the seat, and looked at, me 
and I at him. He sat down at the other 
corner, and I immediately rose to depart. 

“* Don’t go,” he. said; “I’ve something to 
say to. > Fe _ Soally knocking the ashes off his 


Pres cred bat I said nothing. 

‘You know we can’t go on like this,” ex- 
pressively. 

Lbowed my-head'very.gravely. Iknew that 
he did not like my silent mode of ‘assent. 

“We can’t.go on, you know, sitting at our 
own.table like two dummies. Of course, it’s 
a bore; but we must study the servants,” 

be Study the seczapta! ” T exclaimed at last, 
and I laughed with irrepressible mockery. 

“You know what I’m thinking of—appear- 
ances,’’ he said, angrily. 

This mocking laugh of mine had touched 
him acutely, 

“We must keep MB Raypeerepces for the 
sake of the family 

“Bother the family 1 naan 1” T cried, con- 
temptuously, sitting down as I spoke; ‘“ you 
mean your own good name and the child's. y; 

“My own good. name! Thank you very 
much, for your anxiety is. in very good, case. 
No one ever threw a slur on it but yourself; 
and. as to the child, I fancy his good name is 
not. in any present danger. Ellen,’ he said, 
and there was a sudden light in his eyes, 
‘can you—dare you jest at such a thing as 
the sate that lies between us—that has 

parted our liyes?’’” 

me . Do you believe in it still?” I asked, now 
standing up and looking towards him with 
dilated eyes-and trembling lips. 
_ “Pye seen nothing to alter the case,” he 
said, ‘‘no, nothing, When I looked back 
memory—the memory of one day is, too 
ghastly a companion.” 

‘*T was a foolish little goose in those days,” 
IL. said, folding my arms and surveying him. 
“T was afraid of you then; I am not now, and 
Iam glad to have an opportunity of saying 

so! ” 

ie pansed and looked at him with a smile, 
and he gazed. back at me-with an expression 
of angry y astonishment, and threw away his 
unfinished cigar. 





“« Please listen to what Iam going to say,” 


I wentén. ‘It is my turn this time. I was*! 


so unhinged then by the failure of my plat, 


by my awful interview with that wreéched 
man, and the still worse one with you, that 
my very wits left me. 

** I could not find presence of mind te defand 
myself. I should have brought my fatiner, 
and made him tell you all, but instead I seonks 
down resistless, crushed. 

‘TI gave in, and accepted your verdiet as if 
I were really guilty. This was most wnfar 
to myself, I now see. 

‘*For a long time I lived likesome wretched 
creature doing penance in your mother’s 
house. 

“I gave up all my friends—everything,” 
opening my hands as I spoke; “bat these is 
anend of that. Iam rich, I am my veryown 
ers ioe tolerated your tyranay too 
ong. 

“I stayed here to receive you, to please 
your mother; but the reception you accorded 
me scarcely repaid my delay. I shall pat off 
my journey no longer. I shall §0 away tomy 
own house, and leave you to reign undisputed 
in yours. 

‘‘ Why should we trouble to throw dust in 
the eyes of the world? ‘The discomfort tw 
ourselves is not worth it.” 

I paused, and made my query in a toxe of 
curt decision. 

“Ellen, this is all nonsense. You are 
talking as if you were not married te me at 
all—as if you could go and come as you 
pleased,” staring at the startling phenomena 
of a wife broken loose, 

“So I can,” I interrupted ; “and as to my 
being married to you, we have sundezed that 
bond by mutual consent—you ow your part 
two + ears-ago, I on mine now." 

‘Nevertheless, you are still my wife ia the 
eyes of the world, and I shall hold you te that 
outward form,” he replied, with increased 
irritation. 

‘‘ For what reason?” I asked, with a eneex. 
‘*My fortune?” 

‘No. Spare your gibes; you don’t believe 
in them yourself; but this bandying ef bitter 
speeches is bad. This, even on the ground of 
common politeness, is no way for you to speak 
to me, nor I to you. The real reason is, as you 
may guess, the child.” 

‘ Really!” shrugging my shoulders. “It 
certainly never would have struck me tha’ you 
took such an interest in him hitherto.” 

“T often heard of him from my motker,” 
he began. 

“ And no doubt cursed the day that he wae 
born!” TI interrupted. 

‘‘illen!”’ in a tone of angry reproaek. 

‘*Don’t call me Ellen, please; ¥ kate the 
name. If you must call me something calf 
me Lady Karslake. But, pray, de mot be 
anxious about the child. I am a better 
mother than you might think. I ehall take 
him to town with me.” 

“No, no, you will not! ’’ with stern decision. 
‘* The idea of taking a child te Londen zew! 
Why even J know that that would net be fit 
for him. You, I suppose you won't care te 
leave him behind? In fact, I think, fer the 
present, you had far better stay. £ shall fil 
the house for the shooting in August. Yeu 
might ask over your cousin Maggie.” 

“Why?” I inquired, sharply ; “te sem the 
agreeable domestic picture? ” 

“No, In fact, there’s no harm im teliag 
you Jervis is coming; and, besides being a 
great friend of mine, he is a great friend af 
hers. In fact—in short—” hesitating aad 
floundering about. 

‘In fact—in short, you want to give = kame 
dog a lift over a style, to ‘make the mantels.’ 
as they call it in Treland; but, at the same 
time, I should have fancied that you would 


have been the last to lend yourself t swck. 


nonsense as love and marriage.” 

“Nonsense ? ” 

“Yes, it comes to the same thing ir the 
end. Look at us,” pointing my finger % tine 
and then to myself. “Were we net io Eee, 
and did we not get married? Obserce ws 





now! How we detest and despise eack other? 
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Why decoy other people into the same CHAPTER XXXIX. 
plight ?” 


“ Detest—despise! These are strong words. 
I’m not aware that I have ever given you 
reason to detest, much less despise me; but 
I’d rather, if I may have my choice, have a 
double dose of the former than any of the 
latter.” 

I could see that, much as he might like to 
despise me, I was not to think meanly of him. 
The idea stung him sharply. 

“I have good reason for whatI say. Did 
you not desert me? Have you noticed me for 
two long years, not even when the child was 
born? And there are other things.” 

I paused. 

‘“‘ The dew is falling heavily, and you really 
must go in; but before you go I want to come 
to an understanding with you. As long as 
you are here, for your sake and my sake, let it 
be a truce. I mean let us conduct ourselves 
as if we were like other people. Do not let it 
be said, now that I have just come home from 
the wars, that Sir George and Lady Karslake 
ead a cat-and-dog life. Iam all for peace. 
I don’t care for domestic campaigns.” 

‘Peace at any price! Don’t you think that 
our truce, such as you would have it, savours 
of hypocrisy? Will it not be better and 
honester each to go our own way and not 

? ” 


‘“No, I don’t think so; and speech will be 
a relief to your feelings. Sometimes, you 
know,” with a strange smile, “you can de- 
spise and detest me all the same. Now let us 
go in.” 

‘* What, together? ”’ 

“Yes; why not?” 

‘“*T suppose it is one of the duties we owe 
the servants,” I said; “but I accept your 
truce,’ walking beside him across the grass. 
«It will be better than sitting in sulky silence. 
London is too hot just now ;”’ and then, speak- 
ing as if to an acquaintance, ‘‘ Do you noi feel 
the country a nice, cool, green relief after 
India —horrible hot India ?”’ 

‘* Yes, but India is not horrible to me. I 
like it. I would go back to-morrow if I could,” 
looking straight before him. What a nice 
profile he had ! 

“Why?” I asked, with assumed indiffer- 
ence. 

‘‘ Because the fighting is not half over yet, 
and it’s very hard here on me to be invalided 
with this confounded arm of mine. After a 
campaign I don’t feelas if I could stand the 
dull monotony of common life. I like to hear 
the roar of cannon and the charging of 
squadrons.”’ 

I stared at George as he said this. There 
was a look of suppressed enthusiasm on his 
face, though half turned away, that made me 
for the first time understand why he had been 
called a hero, a brilliant cavalry soldier, who 
did not scruple to carry his life in his hand. 

‘* And have you no other reason for wishing 
to return to India, say to-morrow?” I pro- 
ceeded in an insinuating voice. 

He hesitated for a moment, and then 
said,— 

‘*T have many friends.” 

I felt a desperate desire to say something 
that would surprise him, and as we slowly 
walked up the marble steps from the pleasure, 
ground I made up my mind as to what I 
would say. 

‘“ Yes,”’ pausing at the top, and looking at 
him with a smile (a forced smile, of course), 
‘‘T am sure you have many friends, and one 
among them who is a host in herself. Do 
you not wish that you might return to-morrow 
to Mrs. Thorn?” 

I fancy that my remark was an illumina- 
tion for him. He changed countenance 
visibly. “Ah,ah!” I said to myself, I had 
scored this time. 

‘You see, my dear George,” I whispered, 
ere I left him, ‘that, at any rate, I have a 
Roland for your Oliver. All thesame, we will 
keep our truce.”’ 





Waen I had launched my missile, recorded 
in the end of the last chapter, I fled precipi- 
tately, and did not reappear till breakfast 
time next morning. 

George and I now talked across the table to 
one another—rather,distant, timid kind of con- 
versation—but it was sufficient for appear- 
ances, sufficient ‘for Miranda, and ten times 
better than dead silence. 

I could see that he was very anxious to have 
a few words with me alone, but I skilfully 
evaded all téte-d-tétes in a manner that I have 
no doubt exasperated him ; but one morning, 
being the earliest in the breakfast room and I 
next, I was fairly caught. He was i 
the paper as I came in, and quickly putting it 
down, and with a nervous look to make sure 
that we were alone, he said, in a would-be 
off-hand manner,— 

‘* By-the-way, I particularly wished to ask 
you what you meant the other night about a 
lady you named Mrs. Thorn?” 

‘“‘T meant what I implied,” I returned, 
taking up my letters quite coolly, “that you 
were very fond of her; in fact, are, by all 
accounts,” 

“ Ellen, take care what you say,” growing 
visibly paler. 

“Oh,” carelessly, ‘I know very well what 
I am talking about; and do, for m sake, 
remember that I detest the name of Ellen.” 

“I won’t have this trifling,’ he said, throw- 
ing down the paper, which he had still held in 
his left hand. ‘‘ What do you mean by talk- 
ing of a Roland for an Oliver? What do you 
dare to insinuate about Mrs. Thorn?” 

Pooh!" I cried, stepping back a pace. 
“Pray don’t lose your ve. al over it. Do 
not imagine that I am jealous (this was a 
wicked lie on my part), or that I am going to 
play Eleanor to her Rosamond, but I should 
just like you to know that I am quite aware 
of your little dilloes.”’ 

“You are priving me stark staring mad! 
Oblige me by stating what you have heard, 
what vile station gossip has filtered co your 
ears?” 

‘*No more to mine than to every woman’s 
in the Presidency. Two prem volunteered 
to inform me that you and the lady were the— 
shall we say—amusement of Murree!” 

‘And you believed them?” he demanded, 
fiercely. 

“Certainly,” with a shrug. ‘“ Why not? 
You believed worse things of me.” 

_ But then I had the testimony of my own 
eyes.” 

‘And I have had the advantage of other 
people’s; but it is not of much consequence, 
considering the terms on which we live—per- 
fect mutual freedom. I select my friends, you 
yours. Is not that correct?” 

“Mrs. Thorn certainly was a friend of 
mine,”’ he began, slowly, “and I would have 
thought that the great kindness she showed to 
me when I was so ill would have given her a 
claim on you.” 

‘On me!” with a gesture of repudiation. 
‘*Oh, dear,no! That has nothing to do with 
me now.” 

I was acting abominably; but I was re- 
solved to be merciless, and let him taste a 
little of what had been my portion for so 


long. 

His face fell as I made this remark. He 
was hurt, I could see; but why should he hug 
himself with the idea that I was fond of him 
still? I certainly would not give him that 
comfort. 

‘‘She was very unhappy in her home, and I 
pitied her.” 

“Oh, of course! We all know what pity 

recedes.”” 

‘One would never know you again—you 
are so hard, so bitter, and so cynical,” he ex- 
claimed, in a tone of angry amazement. 

“ Probably not; but I think the change is 
for the better. She is pretty, is she not? And 
a great flirt,and likes the cavalry ?” 

“I shall tell you nothing about her, except- 








ing that she is no more to me than that tea. 
urn, and I consider your remarks an insult to 
me and to yourself.” 

“Oh, that’s nonsense! But that is how 
man always finishes up an argumen i 
into a oo 

Here the door opened, and little George 
as it were, set down, and let loose in phoma 
Big George’s scowl vanished as the small mite 
toddled up to him, and tried to climb up on 
his knee; but George was unused to chi { 
and, besides, he had only the use of his left 
arm ; so after a futile peer BB roa which ended 
in his sling being pulled off over his head, he 
gave up the attempt. 

I stood looking on in silence, and then I had 
er pr I had had the best of the late 
bat ~¢ ans came over, and, I'm a 
much to "s rise, wn 
picked up the lack silk i ag po it over 
his head. His arm I d see was quite 
useless, far worse than I had had any idea of. 
I did this as gently and as deftly as I could, 
and then I lifted up the child and placed him 


on his oes, = Geo another 
eager grab at the wo arm, which had 
greatly attracted his attention. 


a You ae he oe that, pew.” I said, 
shaking my gravely. “Is it ve in- 
Mea we vero A Ah oer, 

“No, not very. spli —B 
bullet.” pi 


“And the wound in your head?” looking 
critically at his thick dark locks. 

‘Never mind my scars. I wonder if the 
mater is aware that it’s nearly ten o'clock. 
We may as well begin.” 

‘“‘ suppose so,”’ feeling rebuffed, and perhaps 
deservedly so, and now moving away to my 
mg opposite the tea-tray just as Mrs. Kars- 

, with many apologies, came into the 
room. 


Miranda followed ten minutes later without 
the slightest excuse, for Miranda had a rooted 
idea that we should never commence any 
meal till it was her sovereign convenience to 
Ose 4 painful in f 

rge’s arm Was V i ite o 
his Gonlatehers., and a6 wes decided that he 
and his mother should go to town for a few 
days, leaving Miranda téte-a-téte with me; but 
not for long, for the day after their departure 
I had OS eee eae meeting my dear 
Maggie at Allbridge Station. 

ow I laughed and wept over her as I took 
her home in the brougham, and how ceaselessly 
we did talk, and how much we had to say! 
She was immensely struck with Karslake as 
it came in view, and also with the heir of that 
ilk, whom we picked up as he was walking 
with Moss in the avenue. 

“You ought to be a happy girl if ever ghere 
was one, Nell!” she said, as she sat down in 
my luxurious bedroom before the , and 
I had the yor once more of her thick 
tresses as in days of yore. 

“ Yes, I ought to be,’” I replied, evasively. 

“T know,” she went on, looking at my face, 
which was visible over hers in the big mirror, 
“that you and George had a little difference 
once, and papa was not pleased with you, and 
very angry when he found out where the 

iano, and books, and pony-carriage came 
rom, but he has quite, quite over that; 
indeed, he thinks more of you ever, and 
~4 tens You have been so’ good to us, 

r’ Bur | 

“Not half as good as I would like to be if 
you would let me,’’ I interrupted. 

“Oh! Nellie, we really are ashamed as it 
is; and about George, w glad you must 
have been to have him back, and so dis- 
ye oan too! Is he as good-looking as 
ever ?”’ 

** You will see for yourself; he comes home 
pa ron il re fae 

“TI suppose, Nell,” looking at me ra 
anxiously, “‘ that all married people have their 
little storms in teacups ?”’ 

“T suppose so,” I returned, rather grimly. 
(storm in a teacup, indeed !) 

“Oh! mercy,” she screamed, “you are 
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dragging my hair out b 
you thinking of, Nell? 

“T’m sure I’m awfully sorry ; it was quite 
unintentional, and as a salve to your poor 
head I’m going to tell you some nice news. 
Who do you think is coming here on Friday, 
and you and I will have to entertain him all 
alone?’’ 

She guessed at once, for she blushed rosy 
red up to the very roots of the hair that I was 
so tastefully arranging. 

“ Not Captain Jervis?” half doubtfully. 
ais bf not Captain Jervis—don’t you like 

m ” 

“Yes, oh! yes; he is very nice. Don’t 
you?” 

I assented most promptly; but, query, did 
he likeme? What did he think of me? He 
had been with George on that most fatal 
e and he had seen me stealing down 
those hateful stairs. Surely my evil genius 


‘* A Colonel Moon is coming too. He is for 
Miranda; that is to say,” correcting myself, 
“‘he is asked for the shooting, and because he 
is an old friend of George’s, and Miranda likes 
him ; but if he marries her, and thus relieves 
us of her society, I shall pity him from my 
neart, and be his sympathetic friend for life.” 

“You don’t like her?” she asked, in an 
awe-struck voice. 

“No, my dear, I don’t. Oh! your poor 

. A sand ms. There now, get 
up; you look lovely!” 

‘Ah! Nellie, you know you are only giving 
me a bit of the blarney. I never was more 
than nice-looking, and only that when I’m 
really well dressed. Now you—you—really 
are even prettier than ever,” kissing me en- 


y the roots. What are 
” 


y- 

“Looks count for nothing once one is 
married,” I said, lightly. 

“ Oh! Nellie, you know you don’t think so; 
George does not think so. How proud he was 
of you at Sandgate that summer! ”’ 

“Proud of me! Oh! very,” with hidden 


™ " 

“ I’m sure,” she proceeded, innocently, 
“the thinks there is no one in Great Britain 
‘can hold a candle to you in the way of looks, 
ood, es there is no one se nice in all the 
world. 


“Perhaps,” I said, undoing my own long 


hair, pre tory to twisting it up; ‘and now 
jet us of someone else. Tell me some 
amore about Jane and Mary.” 

(To be continued.) 








True friendship increases as life’s end ap- 
roaches, just as the shadows lengthen every 
egree the sun declines toward setting. 


Examinine Hives.—All hives intended for 
«stock should now be thoroughly overhauled, 
and their true state ascertained. Where they 
are t, feedin Ap eg not be delayed a 
single day. Combs that show traces of foul- 
brood should be i the melting-pot 

ted, and kept 


infected 

hives should undergo a quarantine of forty- 
eight hours in an empty hive, before being fed 
in their permanent one, which should either 
‘be a clean one or one that has been tho- 
roughly disinfected. Robbing should be 
guarded against. A — drop of honey or 
i sometimes cause 

Sighting and ro to the entire ruin of the 
wi apiaries. ere hives are attacked, 


tant until robbing has ceaséd.—Agricultural 


Gazette, 





GO TO THE FRONT. 


Dearest child, if sorrow’s legions 
Press thee, even to the hilt ; 
If upon thy field of battle 
Tears and blood seem vainly spilt, 
At the rear thou shalt not linger— 
In the van go bear the blunt ; 
They who feel the pulse of battle 
Must go boldly to the front. 


And if poverty assail thee, 
Do not fear his spectre band ; 
For, if thy own heart don’t fail thee, 
He will flee before thy hand. 
At the rear thou shalt not linger, 
There thy weapons will be blunt ; 
Victory is with the van guard, 
So go boldly to the front. 


If an enemy should slander, 
If a friend should do thee wrong, 
Do not fear to face injustice, 
For the right is always strong. 
At the rear thou shalt not linger ; 
For, when evil is to hunt 
See thy arms are sharp and stainless, 
Then go boldly to the front. 


From the soldiers come the victors ; 
Out of danger heroes spring ; 

And thy hours of care and sorrow 
Opportunities will bring. 

At the rear thou shalt not linger ; 
For thy place is in the front 

With the leaders of the battle, 
With the men who bear the brunt. 


*Tis not rank, nor gold, nor fortuue— 
Give to any man a prize; 
They are noble who live nobly, 
the “rank” are brave and wise. 
At the rear the “ file ’’ may linger, 
With their weapons dull and blunt 
But thy place is in the vanguard— 
So go boldly to the front. mae 


-- 
— 


WANTED AN HEIRESS. 


— 0 
CHAPTER XXX.—(continued). 


He was cramming one of Vincent’s hand- 
kerchiefs that had lain in the chair into his 
pocket, believing it to be his own. Vincent 
noticed this, but refrained from pointing out 
the mistake made, lest it should add to his 
savage temper. 

‘¢ Did you ring, sir?” 

The inquiry came from Mrs. Larkspur. 
She stood at the door noting Richard's 
flushed, angry face and aggressive bearing, in 
such marked contrast to his brother’s quiet 
bearing. 

‘* No, Mrs. Larkspur, I have not rung.’ 

“Thank you, sir; it must have been my 
fancy,” said the landlady, closing the door, 
and going away again. 

She knew quite well that her lodger had 
not rung, but the sound of high words had 
excited her curiosity, and led her to invent an 
errand to the sitting-room to ascertain what 
was going on there between the brothers. 

“‘T shouldn’t wonder if it’s about a young 
lady,” thought the good woman. ‘“ They’ve 
never — before to my knowledge. It’s 
to be hoped she hasn't taken a fancy to Mr. 
Richard. Ican’t abide that man. His looks 
are enough to sour the milk at the best of 
times,” 7 

hm —— 4 _ neh, = a wed & 
parting kick u who happened to be 
in his way. The dog would have flown at 
him but for Vincent's intervention. As it 
was he retreated to the farthest corner of the 
room, growling furiously, while puss jumped 
on to the bookcase, and swore at Richard 
from that safe elevation. He was not a 
favourite with the menagerie, his harsh, 








crabbed nature prejudicing both dumb things 
and humanity in general against bim. 

‘*Shake hands, Dick, before you go, and 
don’t let us part bad friends for the first time 
in our lives,’’ said Vincent, conscious that 
Richard’s anger was not altogether without 
foundation. 

‘The man who allows a _ pink-and-white 
face to come between him and the purposo of 
a lifetime can be no friend of mine,’”’ rejoined 
the barrister, ignoring the outstretched hand. 
“ After this occurrence we are not likely to see 
much of each other, or to meet on the old 
terms. I have paid my last visit to you, 
Good-night.’’ 

His last visit! Are men sometimes per- 
mitted to foreshadow their own destiny? to 
play the oracle, uttering words concerning 
themselves of which they know not the full 

ing? 

He , himself from the room, and 
Vincent heard the door close violently behind 
him as he went out into the solemn, tranquil 
night, his thoughts bent upon his meditated 
vengeance, the shadow of a nameless deed 
already falling darkly around him. 

Vincent sat by the fireside absorbed in 
anxious, conflicting thought, in no wise re- 
sembling his brother's, save in the strong feel- 
ing it awakened, and the impetus it gave to 
all his mental powers. 

The cat came down from the bookcase, and 
urred round him; the dog licked his hand, 
ut for once they met with no friendly re- 

sponse. Their master’s reverie was too deep 
to admit of his heeding them. 

How best to save Gwendoline Massey from 
sorrow and reflected disgrace in the brief 
space of time at his disposal was the subject 
uppermost in his mind. 

y to abstain from taking any part in 
the prosecution of her father would do her 
little or no good. It would be a negative act, 
betokening neither enmity nor strong friendly 
feeling, incapable of lessening the pain she 
would be called upon to endure when once her 
father had become a prisoner, and the world 
at large was eagerly discussing his crime. 

Richard would doubtless set that great 
engine, the law, working on the next morning, 
giving it no peace till it had accomplished his 
end, and effected Percival Massey’s ruin. 

By prompt action and timely warning alone 
could the financier's escape and Gwendoline’s 
immunity from suffering be connived at. The 
subsequent exposure Vincent knew that he 
was powerless to avert. He could only urge 
him to avoid imprisonment by instant flight, 
while acquainting him with what was to take 
place on the morrow under Richard's direc- 
tion. 

But this would involve playing the traitor 
to his brother, and assuming a complete in- 
difference to the cruel wrong sustained by 
their father. No longer living to assert his 
own innocence, to whom should that sacred 
task belong if not to his sons? 

The doctor shrank from the idea of betray- 
ing Richard’s confidence, and hindering him 
in the work upon which, not very long ago, 
they had both been engaged. It was hateful 
to him in the extreme. On the other hand, 
if he decided to remain silent Percival Massey 
would occupy a felon’s cell, and Gwendoline 
—he dared not think what her fate would be 
like in that case. Y 

His love for her, and his reluctance to aid 
the man who had ruined his father fought 
within him for the victory. 

“TI cannot do it,” he exclaimed, aloud, in 
his perplexity. ‘‘ The fate in store for him is 
a just one. Why should I strive to avert it 
for the sake of his daughter? ”’ 

Even as he utte these words Gwen- 
doline’s agonised and pleading eyes seemed to 
rise between him and the glowing coals. 

He started up, and going to the window 
drew aside the blind. 

The rain had ceased, and the moon was 
shining brightly id a cloudless sky. 





“Choose ye between the living and (the 
dead,” he murmured; to himself, in- a low, 
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steadfast tone; ‘‘ the dead are at rest, but the 
living have still hearts to be broken, and lon 
years that a few words may render either sa 
or happy to look forward to. That being the 
case are not their claims upon us the first to 
be considered? Gwendoline, dear love, I 
cannot stand idly by aware of what is ‘to 
befall you on the morrow without endeavour- 
ing to save you from it. Right or wrong I 
will see your father to-night, and warn him of 
the coming justice.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Perctvan, Massey and his houséhold -had 
retired to rest when Vincerit reached ‘the 
Laurels. Nevertheless, when asleepy servant 
carried the doctor’s card to his. master the 
Jatter, on reading the few words written in 
pencil on the margin, immediately granted 
him an audience in his private!room:. 

It was not unusual for lettersand telegrams; 
to find their way to the Laurels at unholy 
hours from some of the financier'’s many agents 
and correspondents. Late visitors were less 
frequent, but not altogether unknown, Con- 
sequently Vincent’s arrival did not much 
astonish the domestic who let him in. It; 
interested Jeames a great deal more to wonder 
how long he was likely to remain, keeping that 
injured young man from his waim bed for the 
purpose ‘of letting him out, 

Before entering the room Percival Massey 
knew that his doom was sealed. Vengeance, 
sure if ‘tardy, had tracked his footsteps, and 
set at naught each careful effort he had made 
to conceal his guilt. 

The long years of luxurious easeand suceess-, 
fal enterprise that he had enjoyed sifce com- 
mitting his crime seemedias if they had never 
existed now that he was about to suffer the, 
deferred penalty. 

Conscious th vt in Vincent Eyre hehad come 
face to face with his accuser he was 
pared for what followed—namely, the invita. 
tion to make good his escape before Ridhard’s 
advent in the morning, and the absence’ on 
Vincent’s part of any desire for a public pro- 
secution. 

The interview between the two men was a 
short one. 

Vincent, in the fewest possible words, 
acquainted the financier with Sandy Macnab’s 
dymy confession, and the line of action his 
brother intended to adopt in dealing with the 
individual accused. 

Couimettt would have been superfluous. 
Neither Vincent nor Percival Massey poodite! 
to discuss the crime thus brought to 
The bare mention of it sufficed. 

The one uttered no useless reproaches ; ‘the 
other did not seek to palliate the heinousness 
of his conduct. The sath abused; the funds 
appropriated, the suspicion and reproach pur- 
posely directed against an innocent man were 
not enlarged upon. 

Both tacitly acknowledged by their silence 
the exceptional nature of the wrongcommitted, 
placing it beyond the reach of palliation: or 
normad censure. 

Not te man, but to Heaven and to his own 
conscience must Percival Massey answer for it, 
supposing, him to escape an earthly tribunal, 
through the timely warning of one from whom 
he had the least reason to expect mercy. 

Only a quarter of an hour had elapsed by 
the clock, yet, in that short: space of time, the 
financier had grown older, greyér, less erect 
and stately. Morally.amd physically the blow 
nad erushed him. 

His proud position, the giganticspeculations 
in his name then pending throughout Europe, 
the esteem of men. that he; valued so highly, , 
all raust be swept away. Evenif he escaped 
imprisonment through the agency of the man 


whose.father he had,tuined he must ‘be con-| ‘ 
ors remain ignorant° of the: means’ By 
o The mercy |' 
you have shown’me on her account, the debt | ‘the 


tent to pass the remainder of hisexistence in 
a foreign land under an assumed’name. 

If his. crime wera great ‘the long-delayed 
prnishment fully equalled it. 

Attempting to falter out a few breken words 
expressing gratitude for the leniency evineed, 


the cause on which he shrewdly Pe 
Vincent’ promptly checked him. 

** You owe me no thanks,”’ he said, sternly. 
“But for your daughter I should have made. 
no effort to save you from the fate you merit.’ 
It is for her sake that I have. played the 
traitor to my brother, and gone against his 
interests and my own to enable you to-escape. 
I cannot justify my conduct even yi myself. 
My desire to shield her from the lasting grief 
and humiliation that your arrest must needs 


consideration. her for this warning 
if it enables you to reach a place of safety, not) 
me.”” 

“You love her,” ‘replied Percival Massey, 
his thin white hand. beating a nervous tattoo 
upon the table. “*¥You onos asked her td) 
become your wife?” 

“Yes, I would have married her evan had I 
been aware of her father’s antecedents. It, 
was not to be, and ‘yét,s0 A - was ‘the love 
she awakened, that ‘her happiness and her! 
future welfare are still ‘paramount with me.” 

Percival Massey 

‘And she're “you for ‘a thith who has. 
since proved unworthy of kerf” heexclaimed, 
involuntafily. 

** Are you <iluding toMr. Joscelfyn? asked | 
Vincent, a tremor of intense interést.in his! 
voice. . 

“ Yes, they were to have been married, but! 
facts transpired that effectually put a stop to 
the engagement. He had been acting a part 
and deceiving us as to his income and previous 


connections from beginning to end. after 
another my most cheri “plans fell to the 
ground as if acurserested uponthem. I dare 


not complain, but that. she, so .youmg and 
innocent, should suffer is my chief regret.’’ 

“She has ved over his -worthlessness: 
then?.”’ said Vineent Hyre, with, averted face. 
“ It has not destroyedher love for him?” 

“Love could not exist, even;in @ woman’s 
breast, after such a disclosure,” re Per- 
cival Massey ; ‘but. the, shock of learning 
Joscellyn’s true character, and the overthrow 
of all the hopes and plans she had formed in 
connection with-him have séously affected 
her health. In all human probability, by pre- 
venting my arrest andthe ¢on: waisery 
to Gwendoline, you have saved her life.” 

Vincent was silent. His sacrifice had not 
been madein vain, ‘The fragile, flower-like, 
girl, no longer os and joyous as he had 
imagined her, walindaoemntons would 
owe her tart wen ona pre heer ae saf- 

) fering and bitter pain to hina. 

The reflection could not fail to be a gratefal 
one to the man. Itrepaid him for‘all’ 
that he had renounced on her behalf, 

While mentally reviling Arthur Joseellyn 
for having brought sorrow upon her, the tact 
of -her freedom gave him vague, undefined 


satisfaction, 

They might never meet again and: yet—far 
away in the distance rang the silver ells: of) 
hope. ‘Vincent ‘would have:beem ‘more than! 
mortal had he closed hisearste their sweet, 
inspiring chimes. 


flight? ” he said, interrogatively. 
** Yes.. Icould not leave her behind to learn, 


the history of my are from 
strangers; to be cross-questioned: interre- 


gated by your brother. Sooner than do that 
I would face him myself!” 
** You have no time ‘to lose im carrying out 
our purpose,” said Vineent Hyre, turning to 
part. ‘Richard will be here in a few houts 
accompanied ‘by a detective, -T-advise-you ‘to 
‘make good your ‘escape while-the chance’ of 
doing s0 is still yours. I neither can porwill) 


which our escape was effected. - 


| of gratitude we both owe you, shall:soorer or 
: later be revealed to her. . her you-will, 





perhaps, accept the thanks I dure not offer; if 





entail upon her has distanced every other | 


“Miss Massey will accom parry ‘you in your’ 








you can find it in your ‘heart'to forgive her 
for being her father’s daugliter.” 
‘His visitor gone, Percival Massey told the 
footman that he had letters to write, ‘but ‘but ‘that 
he would himself turn out ‘the gas” whert*he 
had finished.  - 

Gladly availing himself ‘of ‘the’ } 
thus afforded, Jeames went back to bed, ‘Teav- 
ing the master of the hotise free ‘ty arrange 
his meditated flight. -*“ 

What costly entertaiamertts fad Been been given 
in the Anne mansion ‘What dis. 
tinguished guests had thronged ‘fits spacious 
rooms, and round about the picturesque 
grounds! . 

The air around him teemed and tated 
‘with memories of his it, Seoul tt cedar 
all tending to-swelf t peieet of desy 


But it was io time to sif there inceatying 1 
reveries either painful‘or pleasant: fe 
prs © and Richard: Byre' would arrive only 


ag) Sarl a dared to at the ¢lock, its 
hands went round at ‘a fearful rite. “He 
must rouse hitieelf, if Sane ‘and 
eet promptly. 

To awaken Gwendoline, and Bid tt 
pare to adeonipany ‘hith, ‘must ‘be 
task. Warm-hearted and ‘affec hie 
‘Kkeew that she would consent’ to leave her home 
‘with him’ at a moment's notice, rather than 
allow him to go forth aloné. 

After consulting ‘a tintetable and * tidal 
service, Percival Mass#y crept noiséléssly up- 


‘stairs’ to his daughter’s room. 
The moonbeams' Were: “the ‘vide, 
lofty ‘apartment when ‘he a it.” 


gave such an ethereal aspect to 
owan, pallid beautyas-she lay there in péeaceful 
slumber, her golden ‘hair the 
ee ee Pest the ‘laced at Mir 
Pereival Massey’ eS a benf over to 
ascertain that she’still breathed 

“That f should’ have to mwaken ter t0 the 
knowledge of, fresh sorrow,” he nrernrured , 

ons 


*° Gwendoline 
aka annie 
“ Papa! © "What isit > olke oxkod, hirtiedty. 
* a you ill?” 
He or ete have been, he‘looked ¢o° old and 


grey, an 
* No; cma” he ‘said, “but I 
have received some bad news. man who 
brought it has only just left me. It will 
necessitate our leaving [ngland at once, to 
avoid unpleasant. that is, if 
you are willing to go with me at such short 
notice.” 
“en Do you suppose I would let yougoalone?”” 

e in 


The “ bad news” thus vaguel alluded’ to 
‘failed to the Bectuati her, ‘norualated a3 she: 
was with ‘the’ stuating, ur nustare of 


finince. 

- Men even richer than her father tiaé. been. 

ruined in Tess thara week, or partialy rained, 
investment. 
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contents, and Jooked out the few articles she: 
intended to take with her: 
Had this e, UNreX! event befaHen 


her during the happy days-of her engagement 
it would have filled her with terror and dis- 


may: 
As it: was, she made her preparatiéns 
calmly, and a without any strong feeling’ of 


regret or anxiety for what-had oeeurred. The 
previous: sorrow had entirely absorbed her 
power-of suffering for the time being, and’ren- 
dered her indifferent to all else, 

The-desire to help her father to bear his 
suppeséd’ reverse of fortune; and to cling 
closely: te-Him alone animated her. Personal 
feeling im the matter she had none, 

When Percival’: efter: packing his 
own bag, and putting a rolf of bank-notes in 
the breast-pocket of ‘his coat, rejoined her she 


was-ready and waiting. 
He glanced‘at. the darlt serge dress, the long; 
fur-bordered mantle,the trim little velvetteque 


and thick veil that wre het travelling cos- 
tume-with approving eye 
“A good selection, at he ‘remarked, “warm 
and -usefuk . ‘Step softiy in going downstairs, 
and let me open the door. TP understand ‘the 
trick of the catch.” 
They left-the house-without disturbing: any 
of its es inmates. 
ickmansion, nestling in the midst 
of its-gardens and‘shrubberies, looked a peace- 
ful, pleasant abodeof wealth and ease, even 
in ee of! early dawn. 
The father: and’ 4 
glance in Foo direction oP the home were. 
leaving for ever}. stattingaway from it like: 


guiltyculprits; fearftt} lest their: own servants: 


should ‘detest their-departure. 
pitts. agenened they willbe when they- get 
find'us gone!” said-Gwendoline. “I 
hope you lowes will not affect them; papa.” 
0; IKave written a note intended for Jud- 
som, in whicli ‘have told her to keep the ser- 
vants on for thé nay rared if they care to re- 
main, end tolkeep the house in order generally 
till she receives saa instructions fom me,”’ 
replied the financier. “Come, Gwendoline, we 
as Su unbtine chet she turned 
t ‘submissively awa 
from the Laurels and the river, with a feeling, 
that ‘in leavite them behind, familiar land- 
marks as-they: were, she was saying good-bye 
to her-olddife and all connected with it before 
perry ae fresh page of existence. 

Day, Bright; fall, cheery, bustling ‘day once 
more 'wpon the world. But as it went 
on- 0 stzainge visitors from town presented 
themselves-at the: Laurels; demanding to see. 
the master of- tie ‘house. 

Pastead a rumour, that’ presently resolved 
itself' intow certainty, pervaded the great; 
city. 

Brom: a: Seis if swelled‘ into #- roar, 

tinereasing asit spread. It-was, 
n- every lip: Even busy men -eendeéscended | 
te diseuseitetor w second or twe before return- 


it perv-eent: 
“By wight (or it had become: universally known. 
The newsboys-’ shouted: it: in their usually 
apinte. oe ate ap gm veer ed to pro-. 
em se ar the cvening papers, which 
cou fet h to» meet 
ode vows Me supplied eneug 
Richard Wyre; the clever rising young bar- 
rister; had been merdered in his chambers, 
through the heart. i brother, 


spicion, 
andwould ‘short! be: nm his trial’ for 
‘murder . ‘put tpo ir 
;siliuiometoiatitnaedadnes aahitie 
& — 


lento Povvivel a Li - 
cose ape Massey eomp 


Blight, weeno tively necessary 
fhibrdiew tea tates His-would -be | 


Sphdlettadiictuapmenbedhy 
ns Hincent Dyre; ef yer 


' 
66598 680 O65 


aughter ‘east: a Tngering, 


luctance to denounce and bring him to justite 
he had already received substantial proof. 

He remained at Marseilles, ready to depart 
at a moment’snotice if danger threatened. 
He reat'the papers with avidity, and strove 
to pierce through the mystery that enveloped 
Richard Eyre’s unnatural-death. 

That Vincent was not his brother’s murderer, 
a man stained witha crime of the deepest dye, 
he felt moratly certain. Not even to shield 
the woman le loved from unpleasant conse- 
quence, would Vincent Eyre imbrue his 
hands with blood. 

No, he had paid that midnight visit to the 
Laurels evidently. persuaded in his own mind 
that Richard intended to carry out his threat 
of arresting the financier on the following 
morning. He had warned their common 
enemy of. his brother's intention, and then 
gone- home: Beyond that act of treachery, 
prompted by love, he had not injured Richard. 
Some other hand had dealt the fatal blow 
that deprived the young barrister of life. In 
accusing Vincentiof the murder, justice had 
acted in aceordance with her usual owl-eyed 
policy, permitting the real culprit to escape, 
and puttingan innocent: mam upon his, trial 
for serime of which he knew nothing. 

That it. should have: been committed on 
that night of allothers was an unaccountable 
fatality, never to beunravelled in this. world. 
A few mere hours,.and Percival Massey’s long 
concenled: forgery and embezzlement) would 
have-been disclosed to the world througl: the 
agency of:themam now lying cold in death. 
» Dhe avenging: arm.Jifted to strike had in. its 
turn been strickem down. Percival Massey's 
first sensation omhearing of the murder was— 
strange andunnadural as it may sound—oue 

of intense relied: 

Not: apprehending any immediate danger 
now that; Rithard Hyre had ceased to exist, 
the financier, anxious to suppress any. idle 
humours: te whibls his secret departure might 
have. given rise, wrote to his household. at 
Twickenham, giving some plausible rensons 
for his own: and. Gwendoline’s: flitting, and 
alluding:to their: speedy return. Meanivhile 
letters were to be forwarded to the. Poste 
Restante —hisiOwn temporary address: was not 
allowed to. transpire. Walking upon a thin 
crust that might at any:moment give way, he 
could not:be tego ‘careful. 

-» He had: speken: of returning to Hngland 
merely forthe sakeofkeeping up appearances. 
He had no: intention ef going back until 
Vineent Hyre’s trial was: over, and he felt 
certain that: no damaging disclosure likely to 
affect: himself: would.eyertake place. . 

He had been advertised of the death: of 
Sandy MaeNab.in- the , on the: night 
of hisaccident. Death had thus removed two 
stumbling blocke from. his path in a short 
spaceof time. His.secret) was now in thie 
hands of a:man who.had promised implicitly 
not to.use it against-him; at least, while his 


danglter é 

Jessie MacNab had been conveyed to the 
nearest: workhouse. She was: not likely 
to: live: long and the financier, perhaps 
as @ sop) ta his: comscience, sent a sum 
‘ofmoney tobe expended forherbenefit. The 
workhouse, authorities: applauded his gene- 
aw i Had the motive. that prompted tie 
gift. been pe to them, together with 
‘the relation in which the unhappy creature had 
stood: to the brother of her benefactor, the 
gift might have lost-some of its virtue, even 
in their eyes. 
- As thetrial—# sensadionalone, in which: the 
public took great interest-—progressed slowly 


a new haunting: fear teok possession of Per- 
cival Massey’s minds. 

What if Vincent in hisreffart to. clear 

t | himself, and: to: ah an alii. were to 


‘disclose: the cause of contention between him- 
{aelf.and his brother, amd to. state where he 
‘had: gone, and for what. purpose .on. thait: fetal 


ht. 
iy ieehsesiapn litho tite axe ati stake ; 
z | Percival, Massey felt himself capable of 


-he-cannot:be expectad-to observe nice scruples. 





Drag meer ye 7, that. might oe his,’ 


a9l ‘ 
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actions”at other timesbecome mere thistie- 
down before the wind when vital intezests 
trernble in the balance. 

Vincent Eyre’s cherished love for Gwen- 
doline had induced him to refesin from 
punishing her father on a previcas eocasion, 
while he had even helped him to excape the 
vengeance meditated by another. 

Would that love prove strong enough to 
prevent him from denouncing Pescival 
Massey in order to strengthen his own canse 
now that he was placed in such a terrible 
situation ? 

Day by day, the financier read the evidence 
as it appeared in the papers. His mame was 
never mentioned by the prisoner or anyone 
else concerned in the result of the trial. 

Vincent made no. voluntary statement, 
while he refused to satisfy his i 
with regard to his movements on the night of 
the murder. 

Beyond asolemn declaration of inmocence, 
& proud indignant denial of haviag entertained 
any evil designs against his brother, whom he 
had neither followed nor spoken to after the 
unfortunate man had quitted his, Vimcent’s 
lodgings late that night, he attempted no 
defence. 

Respecting the high words in which they 
had been heard to indulge, and the reason for 
his going out so soon after his brother, 
Vincent remained obstinately silent. 

Mrs. Larkspur reluctantly witaessed) to 
having overheard voices raised in the heat of 
passion, and to having seen Richard Kyre 
apparently almost beside himself with anger. 
He had left the house a little later on * bang- 
ing the door behind him like an earthquake,” 
and Doctor Kyre had.also gone out soon after 
his brother, without saying whether be hada 
patient.to visit or not. 

Did she sit up for him? No, he had.s latch- 
key, and was in the habit of coming or going 
at will without disturbing her. She had been 
wakeful on that particular night, and, on 
hearing his footsteps: coming upstuirs, she 
had struck: a light to see what time it: was. 
By her watch it wamted only five minates te 
four. What had kept him from home alt 
those hours she could not say. 

But the most damning fact im the circum 
stantial evidence against: Vineent was. the 
discovery of the handkerchief, msrked-with 
his name in fall, close to the. body. of the 
murdered man. Richard Eyre’s watch fand 
purse:had not disappeared, thus proving that 
the murder had not been domeniteed for the 
purpose.of robbery. From the disarrangement 
of the furniture it was evident tha a brief 
struggle had taken place between the murderer 
and his victim. The former had left no clae 
by which he might be tracked, unless the 
handkerchief, that silent witness ones by 
him in his flight, night be supposed to indi 
cate the shedder of blood. 

Vincent’s explanation that his brother had 
taken the handkerchief believing it to be his 
own, and put it in his pocket while they were 
conversing together, without the {mistake 

pointed out: to him, was received with 
evident unbelief. 

Would a man calmly see his handkerchief 
esrried off by another person without 
making some remark, or gattempting to 
reclaim his property, unintentionally seques- 
trated? The story was a lame one, and only 
tended to confirm the impression of his guilt. 

Vincent’s refusal to give an account of his 
night wanderings and the direction in whwh 
the had gone, his persistent silence upon the 
subject’ of the quarrel with Richard,, told 
against him considerably, Taken in ‘con. 
junction with ve finding of —_ a wen 
some people said it was eno’ to hang 
The teling of pity that had at first ‘existed 
towards him in the public mind gradualty 
changed to one of profound horror and detes- 
tation. 

As the trial proceeded, and Vincent, per- 
severing in hia dogged reticence, made ne sign, 


mamporing aright the line of argament by 
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which the young man had arrived at his 
decision to remain silent, and involve no one 
else in his own unenviable fate. 

Had he laid bare the financier’s past abuse 
of his father’s kindness, the refusal meditated 
by his brother, and his own effort to frustrate 
an obvious act of justice from being carried 
out, for the sake of a woman closely related 
to the culprit, it would not have availed 
him much. Had-he called upon Percival 
Massey as a witness, after dragging his name 
through the dust, the financier could -_ 
have testified to the manner in which he ha 
spent a portion of the night on which the 
murder was committed. He could not have 
proved him innocent of the crime, or have 
sworn that he had not gone straight to his 
brother's chamber on his return from Twicken- 
ham. ‘The very fact of his having entered 
into a truce with the man his brother had 
determined to bring to justice would, if 
revealed, have been anything but favourable 
to Vincent. 

Rather than undo the sacrifice already 
made, and impose pain upon} Gwendoline, he 
had plainly decided to give up the doubtful 
advantage to be gained by implicating her 
father. Loyal and steadfast he had elected 
to suffer himself if he might but shield her ; 
and, with this desire ever uppermost in his 
heart, he was willing to dispense with the 
evidence that Percival Massey was by no 
means likely to furnish, unless compulsion 
was brought to bear upon him. 

For Gwendoline’s sake! He repeated these 
words sometimes, poor fellow, when his brain 
reeled beneath the weight of the awful 
accusation brought against him—when the 
temptation to reveal all that he knew 
was strong upon him. They never failed 
to endue him with fresh courage, while he 
trusted to Heaven and his own innocence to 
right him in the end. 

And Percival Massey, instinctively com- 
prehended all this, availed himself of Vincent’s 
generosity, and refrained from coming forward 
as a witness to say what he could in the 
young man’s favour. 

Such a proceeding would have necessitated 
humiliating and dangerous admissions, that 
might have led to his being p'aced in the dock 
himself to answer for the flagrant offence 
committed in the past. 

He had grown cowardly in his old age, in- 
capable of acting boldly either in a good or an 
evil cause. Fearful of being hurled from the 
proud position te which he had climbed, the 
stately grey-haired man, with his talent and 


Jinesse, was yet thankful to shelter himself at 


the expense of his protector, and to take 
advantage of Vincent’s self-abnegation. His 
evidence might not turn the scale in the latter’s 
favour, if given, and upon this doubt he built 
his excuse for not giving it, for remaining 
selfishly silent. 

None the less was he chained to a rock with 
the twin vultures of fear and remorse gnaw- 
ing at his heart. 

The papers at Sandy’s lodgings, the written 
deposition, what had become of them ? If still 
in existence, they would be sufficient to bring 
him to justice without Vincent Eyre’s inter- 
vention. 

It would have eased his mind could he 
have known that the deposition had fallen 
into Vincent’s hands and been promptly 
destroyed. His arrest had not taken od 
for several hours after the discovery of his 
brother's murder, and his first act on bei 
apprised of the same, and going to Richard’s 
chamber, was to possess himself of that im- 
portant document, 

_What it had cost him to destroy that con- 
vincing proof of his father’s integrity no one 
knew. He would have preserved it but for 
the suspicious questions and lowering looks 
that greeted him on all sides, and warned him 
that he would soon cease to be a free agent, 
unless he could prove himself innocent of his 
brother’s murder. Rather than allow it to be 
scrutinised by others he burnt the deposition, 
and thus for the second time preserved the 





Masseys, father and daughter, from exposure 
and ruin. 

Closely watched by a detective even then 
Vincent had been unable to obtain the papers 
lying at Sandy’s lodging, and his speedy 
arrest served to put them quite beyond his 
reach. 

But they were not fated to do any im- 
mediate harm. The landlord of the British 
Lion, taking possession of Sandy’s box in lieu 
of rent owing, failed to discover them, hidden 
as they were between the false lid and the 
upper one. ' 


(To be continued.) 








LOSI IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


oma 


Ir was a wintry afternoon, late in the year, 
when two carriages drew up at the Hospice of 
Saint Bernard, on the top of the Alps. the 
foremost—a huge lumbering vehicle—sat Mrs. 
Hargrave, enveloped in furs, yet still com- 
plaining irritably of the cold. Opposite her 
was her daughter Alice, just nineteen, and 

retty and graceful enough for a wood-nymph. 
Beside her nestled her sister May, a bright, 
mischievous golden-haired fairy of seven. In 
the rumble behind were the Italian courier 
and the Burgundian nurse. The caléche that 
followed close after was occupied by a stout, 
soldierly man of sixty, and Sir Arthur 
Lennox, a tall, stiff, self-important baronet of 
five-and-thirty. The caléche belonged to him, 
and his companion was Colonel Gregory 
Howard, the uncle of Alice and May. 

The travellers, on alighting, were led 
through arched galleries, with t stone 
piers, and narrow casements sunk in the thick 
walls, and shown into cell-like chambers, 
where the braziers of hot embers, hastily set 
therein, only seemed to intensify the cold by 
their dull glow. Having removed their wraps 
the ladies hurried down to the room where 
supper was spread. 

“For I shall die,” said Mrs. Hargrave, 
fretfully, “if I do not soon get something 
warm to eat and drink.” 

In this apartment, huge logs burned in a 

eat fireplace; and before this the table was 

wn up; and by the side of it the Colonel 
and Sir Arthur were standing, waiting. 

‘‘I wonder if anybody else has come to- 
night,’’ said the Colonel, when the meal was 
nearly over. ‘I thought I heard a diligence 
drive up just now.” 

“'Gadt” replied Sir Arthur, with unusual 
feeling for him, “I pity anyone who is 
abroad to-night. Hark how the wind howls! 
Why, it shakes even these massive walls.” 

Just at bea — the — A. —_ 
was 0 y a gentleman envelo to 
ears i his or coat. He had evidently 
arrived by the diligence, and had mistaken 
this apartment for the public one; but, 
perceiving his mistake, he drew back, softl 
may Se door behind him; sosoftly, indeed, 
that his presence had not been observed 
except by Alice, who gave a quick start, 
turned deathly pale, and unconsciously put her 
hand to her heart. The others did not notice 
either him or her; for they were absorbed in 
the antics of her young sister, who, always 
irrepressible, was more irrepressible to-night 
than ever. 

Little May was one of those imaginative 
children who are always fancying themselves 
somebody else, and trying to realise it in 
action. She was a born mimic and actress. 
To-night she was in a perfect gale. With the 
aid of a shawl she had made for herself a court 
train; then she had put the Colonel’s hat on ; 
and afterwards, taking Sir Arthur’s cane, had 
| aeapoy up and down the room, ing to 

w to everyone in turn, and ng con- 


stantly the cunningest little —, This 
she “‘ playing theatre.” she cari- 
catured her nurse, and next took off the 


' courier; all so racily that the Colonel was 





convulsed with laughter; amd even the pom- 
pous Sir Arthur unbent into a grim smile, 
especially when he saw that Alice was par- 
ticularly amused, 

“There, that’s enough,” said the Colonel, 
at last. ‘ You'll kill me, May, if you go on. 
What do you say, Sir Arthur, to a smoke?” 

And rising, he left the room, followed by 
the baronet, in search of some more remote 
apartment where the solemn rites could be 
performed apart from the ladies. 

Alice drew a long breath of relief. Sir 
Arthur, though popular with both her mother 
and uncle, on account of his rank, his long 
pedigree, and his wealth, was her detestation. 
Perhaps if he had been ns Deel 
self to a. paving part of a fri she might 
have him; but as he essayed to act 
the lover, and had fastened himself on to 
their party in order to carry out his design, 
she absolutely hated him. 

“It is time for you to go to bed, May. Go, 
Alice, and find the nurse,” said her mother, 


langui 
be good for nothing; she is always out of the 
way when a) = 
ice suspected 6 nurse was flirting 
with the courier in the servants’ hall. She 
hurried down the passage in that direction, 
y 


‘‘ Philip! Philip |” was all she could articu- 
late ; he ied with whispered words of 
endearment, drawing her quickly into the 
shadows of the remoter, corridor. “I can 
hardly believe it is you,’ she said, with a sob 
and a laugh. ‘ When I saw you in the door- 
way I almost thought it was uF gurl 

“I should find you out even if I were one,” 
he answered, with another embrace; “ but, 
thank goodness, I am still tolerably substantial 
and earthly.” 

“But how do you come to be here? Did 
you expect to find us? Oh, Philip, Philip!” 

“Of course I expected to, my darling. I got 
to Geneva just after you left, and ag pny 
culty in tracing your movements,” id. 
‘*‘ When I heard that Sir Arthur was with you 
I resolved that nothing should ap me back. 
I shall be near you, and in spite of your uncle 
and everybody, we shall be to meet some- 
times. All their tyranny cannot hinder that.” 

“ But Uncle Gregory is so savage,” 

Alice. ‘Oh, worse than ever, since that day 
when he meté us in the Louvre——” 

“ Never fear, darling,” her lover broke in. 
“If we are only true to each other no human 
power can y divide us.” 

“Oh, Philip, Ihave been so wretched; no 
news from you—no ibility of getting any 
orof writing. And that horrid Sir Arthur, at 
the last moment, deciding to travel with us; 
and mamma and Uncle Gregory treating him 
as if he were the Grand Mogul. How I hate 
that man!” cried Alice, with energy. 

“‘Does he really persecute you?” Philip 
asked, with ‘an ominous contraction of his 
brows. ‘For if he does——” 

“‘He doesn’t dare exactly, as ae Pee oad 


pretty head. ‘ But mamma torments me half 
to death, and Uncle Greg sneers about poor 
lawyers—and it’s all sodreadful. But I shan’t 
mind, Philip, now that I know you are near.” 

“Tf there was any reason but my ptr Al 
said the lover, ‘‘I might be more charitable. 
They can’t take exception to my family. 
My great grandfathers, on both sides, were 
noble, and the Stanhopes, ever since, though 
never rich, have always kept their names high 
on the roll of honour.” 

‘‘ Of one thing be sure, dear, I will never, 
never give you up,” exclaimed Alice, ‘Ah! 
pyareapt sgn ting, that was when you came 
to my aid, when I was lost in Paris, Ever 


e 


since, as know, I have loved you. They 
oak ieee to the altar. Even if we are 


not to marry, I will marry no one else.” 
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They talked long, as lovers will, overlooki 
the time, till at last Alice cried,— one 

‘Oh, dear, I had forgot. I was sent to 
fetch May’s nurse. I must go, this very 
moment.” 

But though the nurse was unearthed, and 
though Alice hurried to the parlour, no May 
was there. Mrs. Hargraves, dozing on the 
sofa, woke up, rubbed her eyes, and looked 
around half dazed. 

‘*May,” she said. ‘Why, the child was 
here not a minute ago! I can’t have been 
asleep longer than that.” 

Though, in fact, she had slept for half-an- 
hour at least. 

Further inquiry failed to discover May any- 
where. She was not in her bedroom, nor “ 
the refectory, nor in the offices, nor in any of 
the corridors. At last, a servitor said that he 
had noticed ‘‘ the little mees ” standing at a 
side-door, em an sg Mae pen re — 
thinking it was.all right, passed by, an 
left her there. To this postern they went, 
and there found, sure enough, the prints of 
little feet in the snow, half obliterated. A 
full quarter of an hour had passed, mean- 


“ She is lost—she has wandered off,” cried 
the mother. “Oh, my darling!’’ and she 
went into violent hysterics. 

Little May had, indeed, gone forth into the 
stormy ni Alice had not been absent 
— Toom more dropped per ym 1 Anse 
w) Mrs. Hargraves drop off into a doze. 
All the afternoon May’s imagination had been 
fall of the story of Little Riding-Hood, 
which Alice had told her, for the fiftieth time, 
in the carriage. She was fired with the am- 
bition to be a Red Riding-Hood herself ; to go 
hs sould scion 48 horse har, ka vee a fas, 
_ the wolf; for the horrible had, as yet, a fas- 
éination for her, which it has for ao imiany 
young children. Now was herchance. Alice 
was gone, mamma was asleep, the nurse was 
absent. Stealthily she crept from the room, 
flew up to the chamber, threw on a shaw! and 
hood, and had started to leave, when her eyes 
fell on a shawl-strap, enclosing a waterproof. 

“Oh, I forgot!’’ she cried; ‘‘ I must take 

ing. Riding-Hood carried food to her 
grandma. I have no food; but I will take 


this. 

Pe snatched it up as a ee rushed out, 
and remembering a neglected postern, sought 
stood for a moment, looking up 
falling snowflakes and admiring 
them, and then glanced back to if anyone 
pr alge. egy vneky. 2 a little more 
beeeeetam. stepped boldly out into the 
The wind howled and raved ; the snow fell 
in a white sheet; yet little May pushed 
@t her escape. Once or twice 
= ~ at the ee lights of ow 
ospice, » noticing how every time they 
seemed further and further off, laughed 
triumphantly. At last she reached a spot 
where, on the right, rose a wall of solid rock, 
with a few stunted pines clinging to its side. 
She turned the corner of this, and could just 
— see, on the left, a deep abyss, from 
which instinctively she shrank. Far in the 
distance lofty peaks soared up, white and 
ghostly;; gorges and valleys, just visible in the 
gloom, —— out on every hand; the wind 
roared, snowflakes whirled, and groaning 
sounds were heard, as of avalanches falling 
afar off: and at last, looking back once more, 
found the Hospice lights had disappeared, 

e on the mountain. 
For the first time now her brave little 
her. For the first time she began 
in a yague, childish way, the 
possibility of danger. She had not minded 
the idea of meeting the wolf. But this awful 
loneliness—the cold that 
her frame—were too much 

for her; and all at once she began to cry. 
she had a brave soul; and after a little 
she dried her eyes, and thought to re- 
race her steps. If she could only see the 


; 
cf 





Hospice lights again, she said, she would not 
be so afraid. But the blinding snow con- 
tinually misled her. Nowhere could she find 
the true path. Whichever way she turned 
she saw only horrible precipices. She struggled 


on, however, a while longer. She had quite | 


forgotten, now, the part of Red Riding Hood 
—forgot the grandma—forgot the wolf. All 
she thought of was mamma waiting for her 
by the warm fire, and sister Alice. 

When the loss was discovered the Colonel was 
almost as much beside himself as his sister. 

‘‘Dead—frozen to death!” he moaned. 
“Oh, Heaven! Dead! My little May!” 
Sir Arthur, who had never li the child— 
he was too selfish to like any children—ex- 
hibited, however, annoyance only. ‘I can do 
no Loyal for me to go out searching for her 
would be ridiculous,” he thought. So, calling 
his valet, he said: ‘‘I believe I shall go to 
bed, and so escape from all this fass. When 
there is any news—if it is good—you may call 
me! if not, let me sleep the night out.’’ Alice 
was the only one who was of any real service. 
Her thoughts had turned at once to Philip ; 
but he was nowhere to be found. It was only 
after a considerable delay, and when the alarm- 
bell had been rung again and again, that one 
of the wg og her that her ret, om first 
hearing 0: y’s disappearance, and divinin 
before all the rest what had happened, had 
called together several of the brethren, and 
half-a-dozen of their famous dogs, and had 
started out to find the lost child. ‘‘ Oh, then, 


if she can be saved, he will save her !’’ cried ' 


Alice, when she heard this, clasping her hand. 
‘Thank Heaven! thank Heaven !” 

Philip is doing, meantime, all he can to 
justify her faith in him. He was one of those 
men who are born leaders of their fellows, and 
the command of the expedition had fallen to 
him from’ the first, although the:mionks were 
familiar with Alpine storms, and he was not. 
sor cn rang mae oe 

out li e sti an 
—only keeping sight of each other always; 
in this way we cover the whole ground.” 
But though the search had now lasted for 
what, in his excited state, he thought hours, 
no trace of May had been discovered. Sud- 
denly a cry arose in the distance. 

‘They have found her. Dead or alive, they 
have found her,” cried the eldest of the 
monks. “I knowthecry well. Laus Deo!” 
and he crossed himself reverently, hurrying 
forward as he spoke. 

But Philip was first over the ascent, first 
at the side of May, who was half buried in 
the snow. She lay on her side. One little 
hand had drawn the shawl closer around her, 
as if in a last effort to keep warm before 
she lost consciousness. Her eyes were closed. 
But for the faint colour on her cheek, she 
might have been thought to be dead. As it 
was, she looked like one asleep. 

. Philip had knelt down and put his ear to 
er. 


faintly and weak: but she breathes. The 
sooner we get her to the Hospice the better. 
But first let me see if I can force a restorative 
down her throat.” 

He took the proffered flask from the monk 
as he spoke, and with difficulty got the lips 
open, and poured a few dropsin. The child 
uttered a deep sigh, and half opened her eyes. 
“Mamma,” she said, faintly. ‘Is it you, 
mamma—or Alice?” 

‘*No, dear; but we will take you to your 
mamma and to Alice at once,’’ answered 
Philip, lifting her in his strong arms as he 
spoke, the tears coming into his manly eyes. 
“No, thank you,” to a monk who offered as- 
sistance, “I am quite strong enough. It is 
only round the corner, after all; and then 
the Hospice can be seen close at hand.” 

Less than ten minutes after the door of the 

+ convent is flung open, and a man enters, 
carrying a little figure in his arms; and his 
first words, as the Colonel rushes forward, are : 
“ Safe, as yousee, and not dead.” 


“Thank Heaven!” he cried, “ she breathes, | 





They soon bring her to, and, as she lies 
locked fast in her sister’s arms, the Colonel 
recovered his senses sufficiently to ask by 
whom she had been rescued; and then the 
group opens that had crowded round the 
little one, and one of the monks pushes for- 
ward a reluctant figure. 

“Philip Stanhope!” cries the Colonel, 
while Alice looks up—and oh! with whata 
love-light in her eyes! ‘‘ What you? ”’ 

Then Philip modestly tells his story; and 
little May looks up, and calls,— 

* Uncle Greg, yes, it was Philip found me 
—Philip found me! You know Philip—that 
we met in Paris, and whom Alice likes so 
much, Qh, I know you like him ; you needn’t 
try to stop me! ”’—this to Alice. And, Uncle 
Greg, you mustn’t make them unhappy ; for 
Alice cries at night—I hear her when she 
thinks I’m asleep. He wants to marry her; 
and I want him to, Uncle Greg.” 

‘“‘ And, by Gad, he shall!” thunders the old 
soldier, fairly breaking into sobs as he wrings 
Philip’s hands. “I'll teach that cowardly 
baronet to go to bed, and lie there when his 
friends are in trouble. Here, you young minx 
of an Alice! don’t look down like that, and 
try to hid your face on the child’s shoulder. 
May wants it; I want it; and you’re to marry 
Philip Stanhope—do youhear? By Gad! I’ve 
more’n enough for both of you; and a fellow 
with such pluck will make his way—will 
make his way. We'll seehim in Parliament 
yet!” 

And the next morning, unable to bring 
Uncle Greg to reason, the baronet sulkily leaves 
in the caléche; and Philip Stanhope makes 
the journey down into Italy with the rest of the 
party; and he and Alice realise that the road 
upon which they have entered together is 
never to know any separating point in’ this 
world. F. B. 








THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. 


Tue Caroline archipelago forms part of 
Micronesia, and is situated to the south of the 
Ladrones, to the west of the Marshalls, and 
to the north of New Guinea. It consists of 
about 500 islands, of which the greater number 
are only atolls. 

The number of real islands is only forty- 
eight, but as each of these is surrounded by a 
certain number of islets, it may be said that 
the archipelago consists of forty-eight groups ; 
se Sea of these are low coral islands, 
while five are composed of basalt, with coral 
at the base. 

The superficial area over which the archi- 

go is spread is about forty-five square 
eagues. Geographically it may be divided 
into three main groups, separated by two 
large channels ; the eastern group of which 
the principal island is Ascension or Ponape ; 
the centra group, and the eastern group, the 
principal island being Eap or Jap, of which 
much is being heard just now. 

Ponape is between fifty and sixty miles 
round, and has a peak in the centre which 
rises to a height of 2,860 feet. At one part of 
its coast there are curious ruins which are still 
a problem for ethnologists; they are ap- 
parently the remains of a large building con- 
structed of huge blocks of basalt. 

The archipelago, although close to the 
equator, enjoys a temperate climate; there 
are two rainy reasons—one in January, the 
other in August. 

The islands are of astonishing fertility ; the 
principal productions are the bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nut, the palm, bamboo, orange, and 
clove tree, sugar-cane, beetle, sweet potato, &c. 

The population is generally estimated at 
18,000 to 20,000, and belongs ethnologically to 
the Micronesian family. 

The principal elements are Malay and 
Maori; but there is also a mixture of Negrito 
and Papuan, to which in later times was 
added a Chinese and Japanese element. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


A uzvex platesa at the top of Crowsfoot 
Hai had heen catefully mown, when the dew 
was on the grass, by gardenerssent over-from 
the Abbey that ee and a first-rate band 
ihad been engaged, so that dancing might begin 
under favourable auspices. All the.girls had 
posters, but all the would-be partners had 


That article which is generally in super- 
abundunce at comitry parties was rather 
aAtOS 5 more than one young man, who 
‘was accustomed to lounge about doorways and 
give himself sirs when males were in re- 
quisition, was now madly atixious to engage 
anyore to whirl round with him to the strains 
of Target's band. 

Eestaee’s companion was dragged ruthlessly 
away from him, though she protested that she 
was tired, and preferred sitiingdown. Badger 
Winder was no longer allowed to poy tn 
Keely Willoughby, who in a flutter of 
end excitement found she had a choice o twe 
or three partners, probably for the first time im 
ber rastic life. 

Frank Rivers leant against the crooked 
stem of a-thorn, smoking a cigarette, with dis- 
eotitemt and all ‘ancharitableness raging in his 
usually tranquil heart. 

“She wouldn’t give him up! Fickle little 
thing, and only last: month, she had treated 
daim— Frank Rivers—as if he were her brother, 
talking gravely about his future—as if she 
meatly cared what he did with #t. What fools 
they all looked, jigging about in: the arening 
eun, whilst Mrs. Fane, the only sensible one of 

whe party; sat dozing decorously on 2 pile of 
cushions! Perhaps he had been hard oniher, 
his thoughts going back with a jump—she 

mayn'’t have-meant™so” very~much by saying 
she would stick to him. She would stick to a 
chimney-sweep if he had pulled Euistace Tre- 
vanion out of the water, and he had _ been 
rough to her; he hadn’t given her a chance.’’ 

He had half a mind to go after her and 
a ise. He had been mad to think she 
wi say “yes” meekly, when asked an 
outrageous question in the fiercest tone. He 

_wouldn’t have liked: her half so well if she 
liad. He didn’t care for girls who gave in 
directly without showing fight. 

When he came to this. point, his brow 
cleared, and he looked round with eager eyes, 
anxious to find her and make peace, There 
was Alice Winder, looking prim as ever, 
swathed in an xsthetic garment of washed- 
out green, which made her sic complexion 
look sicklier still; there was Cissy Johnson, 
drooping over her partner's coatsleeye,.like a 
limp rag hung out to dry ; Nesta Rivers, with 
her yellow head looking like a kingcup, 
emblem of spring in its simplicify and bright- 
ness! the two Willoughbys, with rosy faces, 
enjoying themselves with all their might, &c, 
&c.; but where was Flora Trevanion? When 
he had ascertained that she really was not 
there he grew uneasy. 

Eustace was lying back on. his pillows look- 
img tired and jaded, with no one to amuse 
ham ; Philip Fane was sitting ona fallen trunk 
smoking meditatively,. but looking bored. 
There were only two missing, Sir Basil and 
Vlora. For sure and certain they were 
together, and his wrath grew fierce within his 
‘boyt@#h breast. He turned away from the 
sausic and dancing, feeling out of tune with it 
all, and strolled down a narrow gully which 
led tewards the lake. 

The ground was very rough, so that he had 
to keep his eyes upon the loose stones for fear 
of slipping, and he walked on, thinking he 
was quite alone, till a voice said close to his 


ear,— 

“Are you looking for a lady?” and start- 
img violently, he saw aman half crouching 
ermaongai the bushes. 

“if I am, it’s no business of yours.” 


‘Maybe itis, awd may 
business)an 
misbrable 


“i Wihat do oe bine rami 
white, anxi 

that this follow y = of Flore "Tze: ‘ 
vanion’s{mnistaken ‘i ‘and-wished>to- 
save her from.its conmequewees 7 

“IT mean if\yeu don’t want. her to have ¥! 
villain for her‘ hasbend you'had-better go‘in 
and win, You'll Qnd'her, as he's left rer.” 

“ Whete ?” 

“ Pother side 6f the willow.” ’ 
a aaa off, when Rivers odiled wi 

im to 

* What ( o you mixan by calling Sir asi 
Fane’a villain’? 

*T mentioned noaames, but ifthe cap ‘fits’ 
let him ‘wear it,” with an un leer: ** Et 
you want to’ know more get to tell yoa! 
| whet he wee doing in the month of Rebraary, 
| eighteen hundred and 

**T don't want to: hear anything about iii,” 
loftily ; “but Tam hisguest, and nomen’ ‘éhall 
ran'hir down.” 

rm... puting of down; that’s. what : Pati 
shu ina hurry. - 

“You had better look oat.” 


. 2 


Prank could Hear the ‘bushés rustling; aso it’ 
opaptiing alive Wete puntitnny ita waystlroagie”) 

em 

bso did it afl mean, a8 he dinietooerton: 
rough grey boulder and ‘cast an eager glance |. 
round? Evidently there’ was some mystery. 
in Sir Basil’s ich this men loewsome- ’ 
thing of, but why.should:he be-concerned thith- 
self about Plora Trevanion ? and dow should ||) 
he counect her with himself? Hehad not gotat:: 
— on ‘his forehead that*he!was: looking : 

or 


eae tothe four winds of Heaven. 
shabby, ereepimg qotettrmerschaneds 
to tseiveibdbeutin 

Tediogusted thie tetkink shiatawcumst whitch! 
he had not divulged tochis mother, or ever! 


broadly of ‘bycastranger. It 
but at the samectimei feeemed 
and’ fexce to the feeling 


heart, and @\wilé Jenging-rose in. his: breast.to, 

take. clea ope of Flora Treyanion,and secure 
her from all evil of the world.by making,her 
his wife. 

He felt as if he would have given anything 
to add afew years on to his own nineteen 
summers, for her ,guardian would only laugh 
at aboy proposing. ¢ gov to be the husband 
of his ward, and would never 
look upon bim pol nih in the light of a lover. 
She stalked, to him sometimes as if she were 
years older than he was, and she would o 
burst oy laughing if he made her a forma 
proposa 

lf things had gone on in their old groove 
he would have willingly waited till he had had 
some chance of distinguishin 6 himself ;_ but 
now if he lost a day she migh t be snapped up up 
by Sir Basil, and his hopes: of winning. her 
gone forever. Everything mieht be lost. by 
waiting, but everything would still more a 
be lost if .ne-spoke teo soon, and got him 
| laughed t for his pains. Langhter is more 

fatal to loye. than a bucket’ of tears, antl lis 
courage failed as he thought of facing it. And 
then the next moment all his perplexities were 
forgotten, and he bounded forward like a deer, 
for he caught sight of @ girlish fignre clothed 
in white, standing with clasped hands, not two 
hundred yards from him. 

“«T’ve been looking for you,” he said; breath- 
lessly., ‘* Whete have you been hiding? What 
have you been doing?” 

She turned to him, and he‘saw that her face 
was white as her dress, and ‘her é¢yes looked 
like those of a person Who has beeh woke sud- 
denly out of sleep. 

«T—J—T've done nothing. Di@anyore want 
me?” 





boritaisti"t.. 
‘cave agi if Foun tam 


face. “Was Was 1 poset’ 


There was*no denne, ah 2000s ‘wey etna! 


her or for aiyone else, and) yet the man: || half-a- 
found-it outabence. He had afotiprociaimed|, 


told 'to himself; ee Se his 
disgusted «him, «|; 


Vos B ; ie 
fellows have-1 y 
. | Woh’t. yout 7” 
| at her, with osenseof anediittess con 

m. re 
_ What mystery was there: 
nN Ip of a 
noon ? 


“Z couldn't — like 
shiver, though omarcen omethton " 
yinot. today ? 


“But: you wt Amey do.! 
beam rer mony huffy wi time, sxeyou dais ‘air 
fey should.I be 2 ong 





“ 2 SNo; 
ene isn’t te Rare pe ace 
‘Lhom-oes short laughs, ““ Den Dent 
io hes ma "retaopi bic 
apf ng wom tg rile wy 
to spent Say gh feeling 
ee a — 


: _ Seow to ge: gs aed oe with 


‘| the. of.a-emile, ‘1,feelsoyeut. of; 4 a i 


“That is because you've been moping here 
a You look as.id, you. hailosoen a 


adioenY «x 


“Dol? Let us come,” mecca 
mpaait, ,*% 





. s Factor reli 
iG pet araer george 





But you. ace there's fn 
vieh you ould’ ook fo di ae 
ee Bat there pera at en pare 


ya Boe pogriem 
Fey ype of a, male 
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CHAPTER BX.) ei! 


FRanx’s arm -was round her waist or 
ipey reached the level tawn,: end, , Before 


tie ofthe throng.’ *" ® 

Atter the ‘first reluctance es 
willin: Somer SHe coufi 
get ‘rid of the ied ‘0 <of mind 
oe Sir Basil's strange uct had brought 
on her. 


_ Her legs felt so tired that-she-eould scarcely 
them; but’ Frenk's ‘strong arm sup- 
ported her, #n only held ‘her a tile ‘chose 
when she seemed inclined to fail. . 
Philip Fane watehed her)and \wan devant 


| the way in ae the mere sight-of ‘her wist- 


ful eyes, and wild rose Wloom a his 
usually calléus heart.o0 % 6? 
There was a grace andja spotntinmt insite 
gach as’none of the other ‘girls (hada Every 
movenient hada charm, every look em attrac: 
tion: When shy, slre never sad vibvichusounll 
when angry, ther eyes flashed v#)\gleviously 
that a were alntost ghiuoqpmarionws 


One @ look: at her face woallitell you thet she 
would never do a mean thing;iorcomnitit an 
act of cruelty ; and if her words were wome- 
times saucy, there'was a drobp in’ 
which showed she could nevertbe bébd\iturve 
in ‘her short upper lip, whith*provedithay she 
‘would never stand immpertinence,! 5!) 

He looked from ‘her ‘to: thetothiersy till; avith 


were average country yan rte 2 ea 
‘eolour in theirc! muéhisnbstance 
Tes, atiteindamselind fia that 


about their 
Flora ‘T } botsied tiki lal p wuongst & 
bunch of marigolds, 


He must heive her! He-coulén't pore 





her! Hisvold,impassive self seemedehanged, 


,.aeauvw meh aS 
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his whole nature altered. His blood ran like 
fire in his veins, his eyes shone. 
He could ‘ndt..s i 
















get such @ — I fancy, om 
cruel to inter 


by 
. Is Miss Rivers with him? Blow kei 
as ” 
“Sit down here,” not asisweling het 
‘question, but bringing her to a pees little 
nook, a rocky seat or ledge with‘féerns-to* férm 
” Tu — 


@ back ground “ eo — 
doe erys- ' 


. A iezamuicreees 
7 magmothing sien: ne gid y, aad 


from the sight ipo tha aie y.the fronds of | 


fern, he hurried refresh. | 
a ago ty we pre 


Fiora’s hts mnibast'ios to, Sir ir Basi who 
wat etill Nobody seemed to miss him 
<xmrt: heomalts and, Diy Hk amon ace, 
Slanueiiecad slamoniat wins 

2 suc. 

infinity of , pain to.make.it.a fhe wathys 9254 5 
dexiye.no-enjoyment from it. Wheré was he, 
now? Wandering over the hills with. .that, 

, miserable. lool, in his face, whilst.all 
these, whom he had brought together .were 
themselves; to their, hearts’ caalery 
in after foneptfalnese of him! , The 
of‘ his loneliness drew her nearer, .to anand 
him than she had ever been before, and. she 


‘the 1 to. comfort 
eee ack i end 


“ Drink every pont of it,’’ he said, kneel. 
ingeon ome, knee: in front of her, tory 
to sttbsiding on'to the grass. > ‘‘If.amy cousin 
-~werei here:he would say the same. Poor fellow ! 
I’m afraid he has aot one of his headaches: 
“Rather iunfortunate for Lady sae rssh 

But she isn’t here?’ 

“But the Hon. Nesta Rivers is. 1H tell: 
youasecret. That pretty little girl with the: 
big bluepeyes was amt here. to-day to capti- 
vate my cousim’” - 

“ Sir Basil!’ her even opening wide. 

''*'¥es; the ‘Riverscourt people are nof very 


rich, and the eye | yee aoa cheese for |) 


ete 

“Ts ‘that why he’ #014 me 40 Tate hin 7" 
flashed through Flora’s mind like a sudden 
revelation, a brilliant lash 
her cheeks as she met Mf.’ Fane’s eyes” 
fastened upon her. “ And do you think he will 


Frank had just’ = Dy 
or. and did not ars : P was to: 
him. : * 





straight in 
“Tf you mean that Sir Basil has done any- 


debts would be paid without him.” 


Talo ” she said, aloud, looking at her | last who ‘ought to complain. 


a 










I sacrificed my 
ffection for my cousin to my devotion to 


P 
“No,” | see era hes sili knee, yon," and he bowed with an air of hurt dig- 


pwould have answered he never 






~storm which was impending 
broke 0% ie heeda with am awful crash. 
Eas os astac 1 ig: sapvously. 
"1 “ 








“Maud?” Felting upright cnet ‘Baking him 
the.face, with,ineffable contempt. 


V} the hil 

ground in the desperate hope of saving her 

brother from the fate ‘that. must await him. 

The sky was black as night, and the side of 

she hill, was .covered, with little clumps of 
r 







\ , hurriedly, whilst 


b ae f “eabiaaal Tt came, 


oF a ie Sr aay 
‘The lightning 


; Seteiel ice 










-ouaprEn 3 


r va — ie fecling that 


ess. fight f cubs, pus 
e small nging the edge of 
., Pond flew helter- Ckeltes over the rough 


amble-bushe3; and wild roses, which inter- 


thing to be ashamed of, I don’t believe it.” rupted the view. 
hilip Fane bit his lip. Frank Rivers rushed past her, taking fiymg 

‘« Thousands’ ayear, nowadays, do instead leaps, and calling out to her ima. choking 
of the aureole of a saint.” voice'that “it would be. all right,’’ when adl 

* And You think I respect hiny arid bik dp he’ expected himself was to find a heap of 
to him because he is rich ?”” her breast heav-'] mangled remains, with the life shaken out-of 

ihe arith Drea Drenttless wrath. them. 

a; I ang t ape ate like the rest’ of the world;} Sle could not seeanything but the ground 
you don’t #6 east! a stone unless the man | underneath her feet, illumined every now and 
is down.” then as’ with a: flame of fire;»and her ‘heart 

“Thank you)’ ‘getting up in haste, “‘I| was nearly bursting with maddening fear. 
don"t know bh wed you wish to insult me.” As she on, with failing breath and failing 


dows. Prey. Fai os i my thoughts. 
ud are r in objecting to 

ha eiaasel on ‘the rest of the world betas 
you are immeasurably above them. I know 
that. the only thing ‘that draws you to my 


cousin is pity, bit you never were more mis- 
taken. is avaidanthiedpe, ® gloomy -minded 
individual, without a care or ‘a thought: for 


2 Beyonl the family of Fane, For 
years haben hated women, and you can see 
how uncomforta he isin their society éven 


strength, a hand was Jaid on her.arm, and she 
was stopped by Sir Basil Fane. 

Her head went round in a whirl, she conid 
not see him, and she did not even know: who 
it was. 

‘* Your brother is. here; you must be quite 
quiet, and we'll get him home aS: SOO as! we 
can.’ 

Then he led her up to where the. chait was 
turned over on its side with a smashed wheel, 
lying-down oni the grass; and the pony, taken 
was. shaking 


now. ‘There is n romantic in his gloom pas of the shafts broken-kneed, 
— quite’ the contrary, it is the outcome of a| with pain and terror. . And beyond thie chair 
deed which he ar not care to own.” andthe pony Frank Rivers was kneeling on 


“T don't belieye #1” fonately. **He is 
the best’ ne that: ever lived. Think of his 
goodness to 

‘A whim, ow sl more; or rather it is 
another instafice ‘of ‘hislove of power. ' He 
likes‘ to pit his will + yours—that’s why 
he keeps your brother at the Abbey. I really 
should have ht*you might have seen 
that for yourself, ” an inflection of scorn in 


his Voite. | 
“T don’t it. “He is good to everyore,’ 


, Bever done you & service? ”’' 


the ground, a white face pillowed on his knee. 

**Hehas only fainted, there-is nothing to 
be alarmed at,” said Sir Basil. 

But Frank did not raise his head, only bent 
it lower, as’ Flora dropped down on her knees 
and took her brother’s hand in hers, chafing 
it softly because it felt so cold: Not asword 
was-spoken; but in the stillness between the 


crashes of thunder there was the gasping 
sound of tearless sobs. Meanwhile, some men 
had been engag 


ed in taking a: gate off its 


‘| way in ‘frightened groups down jthe hill in the 


not only to ‘Hnstade. ‘Can you say he has | hinges ; and just as therest were making their 


“That I can’t,” witha short laugh, as he 
Grass off his coat, 


shook the bits of d 
n’t ‘khow how’ my 


“Dear old Basil! I 


« And yet you can speak evil of him behind 
his back,’’ with resentful eyes. # 
“ Yes, Miss Trevanion; and you are the 





face of the storm, Sir Basil, Frank Rivers, and 
Graham lifted Eustace ‘Trevanion on to it 
with all possible care, and carried him slowly 
down ‘to where the carriage was waiting. 

The landau had been fetched in haste, but 
the’ other had notyet:come: up. 
Everyone watehed im silence whilst-the poor 
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[‘“‘I¥ YOU MEAN THAT SIR BASIL HAS DONE ANYTHING TO BE ASHAMED OF, 1 DON’? BELIEVE 1t.’’] 


boy was laid carefully across from one seat to ' 


the other, with cushions and soft rugs to 
secure him as much as possible from all hurt. 
Then Sir Basil put Flora in, and was about 
to follow when Fis cousin tapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“Are you going? Who will drive the 
break?” 

**You.- I know you can manage the horses 
and my aunt won’t mind. I must be here; I 
was responsible for the boy, and how am I to 
look his guardian in the face?" 

“It was not your fault a bit,” said Rivers, 
frankly. ‘I was a duffer for not being on the 
look-out, but you saved him.” 

Flora gave one look up at the stern, hand- 
some face, her eyes swimming with tears of 
gratitude; then she turned to her brother, 
and forgot everything else but the silent fear 
iu her heart. 

“There is nothing to wait for. Home! 
Drive slowly over the stones, after that as 
fast as you can.” 

Then he leant back and put his hand on 
the cushion that supported Trevanion’s feet, 
so that it might not stir. 

Nesta Rivers clung to her brother's arm 
sobbing with fright, whilst Philip Fane stood 
moodily looking after the carriage, with 
Flora’s parasol and one of her long tan gloves 
in his hand. 

All he thought of was the lost opportunity ! 
Whilst he was making no way with the girl 
whose beauty tortured him, Sir Basil, whom 
he thought safe for the moment, and perfectly 
harmless, stepped out of the ground, or 
dropped down from the clouds, just in time 
to play the part of a hero, and win the girl's 
gratitude for ever. 

He could not preserve the boy from falling, 
but he broke the fall, and saved him from 
being pitched on his head. BHustace must 
have been killed if Sir Basil had not rushed 
forward and caught the reins just as the 
wheel was tnoniings for the pony was 

wild with fright, and would have dragged the 





chair, whether upright or topsy-turvy, down to 
the very bottom, and into the hedge of 
brambles. 

And Flora would be told this as they drove 
home together, and whatever had come 
between them that morning would be effaced 
or forgotten before the sun went down. 

Frank Rivers looked up from soothing his 
sister. 

‘Do you think there’s a chance ?”’ 

‘Yes, useless cripples are sure to,have nine 
lives,’ said Philip, brutally. He never could 
forgive Eustace Trevanion for en ing his 
sister’s affections, or forming a link between 
her and Sir Basil; and the bitterness in his 
heart for once came out in his speech. 

‘*A pity Miss Trevanion can’t hear you,” 
cried Rivers, in the flush of his indignation, 
whilst Nesta raised her little tearful face, and 
looked as if she could have killed him there 
and then without remorse. 

“ And what is to become of me?” inquired 
Mrs, Fane, plaintively, as she saw the landau 
in which she had intended to return vanish- 
ing before her eyes. 

** You are - to = | eg ay agg an whilst 
our nephew has pro y the ya con- 
— and run off with Mr. Willoughby's 

ward.” 

**Dear, dear! it would have been much 
better if I had gone,” looking round nervously. 
‘* What will Mr. Willoughby say ?”’ 

‘*Make your mind , Mrs. Fane,” said 
Rivers, shortly. ‘‘ When his ward is dying he 


won’t have time to think of the proprieties,”. 


and he turned away disgusted. 

Emily, Jenny, and Alice Winder stood 
together, too much shocked to speak, for the 
catastrophe had shaken them violently out of 
their dreams of sentiment and frivolity. 

“We shall all be killed!” said Mrs. Fane, 
dolorously, as the horses in the brake, which 
had just come up, gave a violent plunge in 
answer to a vivid flash. : 

Her son got on to the box, and took the 


! reins, and called out to everyone to look 





per as tl e horses wouldn’t stand for ever. 
Asjit°was, he} had difficulty in holding them 
in, in the state of excitement brought on by 
the storm, and the whole party scrambled into 
their places as fast as they could, almost 
tumbling over each other like a flock of sheep 
going through a gap. Bs! 

Rivers’ chestnut mare stood up on her hind 
legs, and made Jenny and Mrs. Fane scream, 
bat Nesta sat quite still by his side in the 
dog-cart; her brave little heart too sad to have 
room for fear. A determined cut between the 
ears brought the mare down, and the cart sped 
along at a rattling pace, before the brake 
had started 


At last it was under weigh, the ladies 
frightened and pale, the men silent and grave, 
the horses nervous and fidgety, the sky black 
as crépe overhead, the thunder growling 
sullenly, like a wild beast not yet satisfied wi 


its - 

The spirits which had been so high in the 
morning had sunk beyond the level of common 
dulness; the day which had dawned so 
gorgeously was ending in darkness and 


The landan drove up to the old grey porch 
of the Abbey before Flora noticed that. they 
_ brought her to Greylands instead of to 


Firs. 

“You will stay here to nurse him, of 
course,” said Sir Basil, and his voice was like 
that of a kind man speaking to a stranger. 
“I will send for your things.” 

She bent her head in assent, willing to stay 
anywhere, in pest-house or dungeon, so that 
she was not separated from her boy. And so 
weak is human nature that Sir Basil’s heart 
beat with a wild throb of joy at the thought. 
of — her for week after week under his. 
own , and this in spite of his prayer that 
she might hate him, in spite of his firm resolve 
that he would never take her to his heart, and 
make her his own ! 


(To be continued.) 
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[WRENCHING HER FINGERS FROM HIS GRASP, JULIET MOVED SWIFTLY FROM HIM.] 


NOVELETTE.} 


FOR EVER AND FOR EVER. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER I, 


Ir was a hot July day, and the sun shone 
in all his noontide splendour over the streets 
and lanes of Bath. The abbey rose dim and 
grey in a background of deep blue sky and 
fleecy clouds. The Pump-room was filled 
with elegantly-dressed girls and men; some 

ing, some chatting, some engaged in 
watching the folks passing to and from the 
Roman Baths. In Queen’s-square the heat 
was almost intolerable, and the few children, 
who had been playing in the gurden, had 
grown weary, and cast themselves on the 
grass close by the obelisk, or were resting on 
the benches placed in the shadows made by 
the weeping ashes. 

At an window, on the drawing-room 
floor of number eight, sat a young girl, her 
chin resting in her hollowed palm ; her soft, 
dark eyes, in which there lurked a look of 
sorrow, watching half-unconsciously the 
gambols of two terrier puppies. For more 
than an hour she had sat there motionless and 
silent, with that same brooding expression on 
her beautiful face—that same pathetic droop 
curving her ripe red == Now and again 
some passer-by would glance curiously up at 
her, and if it were a man the curiosity changed 
to admiration, of which she was all uncon- 
scious, 

She was probably not more than twenty, and 
looked even younger. Her complexion was 
clear and pale, her eyes large, dark, lustrous, 
and shadowed by lashes black as the raven’s 
wing. The dark hair low curled upon her 
temples, and was drawn down upon the fair 
throat in massive braids. 

She was simply and prettily dressed in some 
pale pink material, trimmed with cream lace, 
and wore no ornaments, save a little silver 
brooch in the shape of a -Maltese cross. 


As she sat dreaming in the noontide 

lendour there came a knock at her door. 

e half-turned in her chair, and said, in a 
soft, clear voice, ‘Come in,” and a neat 
servant-girl entered. 

“If you please, Miss Conway, missus would 
be glad if you'd step down and take dinner 
with her. She finds it lonely with Mr. George 
away.” 

Juliet Conway rose. 

“Tt is very kind of Mrs. Addison, to re- 
member me, Please say I am happy to accept 
her invite.” 

“Yes, miss; and dinner is served now,” 
with which she made her exit. 

Miss Conway walked to the mantel, and 
“smoothed her hair before the mirror with her 
small, white hands, then went down to her 
landlady’s a ents. 

Mrs. Addison was the widow of a Baptist 
minister, who eked out her scanty income by 
letting lodgings. She had one son—George— 
who was presently to be ordained, and was a 
rigid follower of Calvin. Mrs. Addison her- 
self was a pleasant, little woman, with a warm 
heart ; fond and proud, but also 
much afraid of her stern-faced son. She wel- 
comed her lodger cordially as she entered the 
pretty, cool sitting-room. 

“I’m so glad you've come, Miss Conway. 
It must be very lonely for you savory and 
I'm sure it is conferring a great favour upon 
I like company, you see; it seems such 
nonsense to p re a meal just for oneself.” 

“I was pl to come, I assure you. I be- 
lieve Iam inclined to be melancholy to-day, 
and as I have no lessons to give I have amp 
leisure to indulge in the mood.” 

is. Addison looked curiously, yet anxiously 
at her. 

“I wish,” she said, “you had some friend 
or relative with whom you could live. You are 

too young and lovely to be left so entirely to 


yourself. 
if The hot colour flamed into the girl’s pale 
ace, 








“You flatter me,’’ she said, a trifle coldly, 
“but pray believe I am quite capable of pro- 
tecting ve oped 

“ But such a censorious world, myjdear, 
and your simplest actions are very often pur- 
posaly and vilely misconstrued.” 

Miss Conway raised her head, and looked 
gry ve yams very fully +: the oe. 

“* Have you any special motive for pyr 
me thus?” she asked, and there was a soun 
of wounded pride in her young voice. 

The landlady hesitated, flushed nervously, 
trifled with her food, then said, abruptly,— 

“Yes, my dear, I have; and as you are so 
young, and so lonely, I think it only motherly 
to show you wherein your danger lies. Don’t 
be angry with me for speaking plainly; it is 
for your good.” 

Miss Conway bowed, and Mrs. Addison 
went on,— 

“The people round here are talking very 
much about your acquaintance with Mr. 
Greville Dimsdale. They say you cannot ex- 
pect he intends marrying you. Pray don’t be 
offended with me; but try, dear, to remember 
the difference in your station and his. He is 
heir to a great fortune, and you——”’ 

“I,” interrupted the girl, ‘‘am only a poor 
musio-teacher. Do my kind friends presume 
to say more than that?” 

“Tam afraid so. I know they wonder how 
and where you first met him. They doubt if 
you were ever properly introduced.”’ 

“I am obliged to them,” Miss Conway said, 
resentfully. ‘‘ Will you kindly inform all in- 

uirers that I met Mr. Dimsdale at his ewn 
ae ? I was engaged to play at a soirée there. 
And should they require further information 
pray refer them to me.” 

‘My dear—my dear !”’ entreatingly, ‘‘ don't 
grow bitter about it, or I shall be sorry I 

. Still, for your own sake, be careful. 

ou know, my child, a good name once lost 

can never be ined; and don’t let your 

heart go out to this gentleman, who probably 
is only amusing himself at your expense.” 
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The girl’s face had changed curiously. It 
was as if carved in stone, so set and proud 
was it. 

“* Mrs. Addison, is it my fault if Mr. Dims. 
dale meets and escorts me ere 
rudely decline his 
I am so lonely, that 
kindm@ess, 









Thorne, the principal, received pay we 
. Then they ceased, and sre 

day to this I have heard . 

posed t. 


expenditure for ‘ons When Tt 

she died, and it —P- ‘eesvered she” 
sufficient to = just claims ; so on 
I was alone —— applied for, and ob: 
tained, a Situation in a family at Rochester, 
where I remained for more than @ year: 
Afterwards 1 came to Bath, and of my life 
since then you know as much as I conld tell 
you.’ 

The elder woman rose and kissed .the 
speaker on her beautiful month. 

“Poor childt’’ she said, tearfully, “ poor 
child!. You. must try to believe that all your 
good ‘Gays are to come. Tt maybe you will 
discover your friends, and so at last he 
Your story sounds like a ‘romance, an I 
shonld not be surprised to hear that you be-, 
long to the nobility! Your air is that of a 
princess. Why do you Tangh, Miss. Coma? 5 * 

“Because your words sound~irenical. It 
may be | am the child of shame, and certainly 
I ttever expect to be claimed by, anyone. It.is 
extremely likely I was left to the mercy of 
strangers in the hope that eventually I shonld 
be: lost.” 

“If you please, missus,” said the maid's 
voice, * you're wanted.” 

** Who is it, Ann?” 

“The parson, ma’am. I showed him. into 
the parlour.” 


“ exeuse mé, Miss Conway. I am so 
sorry,” D n ire, Addison, but’ Miss Conway 
interrapt 


“There i8 no need for ceremony between 
us; and T shall go into the park for an. hour 
or two.” 

She went up to her room then, and stood a 
moment calmly contemplating her own face 
in ‘an opposite mirror; then suddenly her 
composure broke down, and flinging her arms 
high above her. head she ¢ried, in the bitterness 
of her soul, “I wish I were dead!- I wish I 
were dead ! ” 

Shoe, sank into a heap upon the floor, and 
bowed ber head between her hands. 

‘‘Oh! my love, my love!” she moaned, 
‘“why were you so cruelly false? Oh! can if. 
be you never loved me at all? am I so 
weak a woman that I love you still, when I 
should hate you?” 

She lifted her face then, anda grim smile | 
curved her lips. 

“Greville Dimsdale!” she gaid, scornfully, 
‘* No, my love is not for ‘him. And yet, it wo d 


be good to know even be eared for me. 





“8 giss 
itow | “«« ‘This is fearful.” 








5 and gloves went out. 
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want rest ond ‘the protection a man alone can 


give.” 
oat oe and sat we he 
til the d 


“And she rose, smoothed thi) f 
, brushed her hair, and ~ puptin 


Ft et 


down one side of j 
and from 


PAR! al Aa 
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species oalled mineher had long been inteat 
upon her lovely face. At om he rose, and anes 


ry a chaiz beside hers, then deaming forward 
said,— 

“ We are alone—er—let me—err7have 
the “your sdcie 


aie ort rose, oh i $F brat Ba 


glance at him Frail of Sides ee Sgorn, 


and turned to go. He ca 
Pale Fiabe mys bebe aly 
as & Carriag t) 
Wrenching ” fagers rom “iis yO | 


Juliet moved swiftly from him ; iting 
her eyes met the stern hes 

Dimsdalé. His sister was with i pit yee as 
the girl's eyes looked from oné faee to the, 
other they rested on_ shat of the third occupant 
of the carriage. Inyoluntarily her hand strayed | 
to her heart, and her face grew ashen in its 


pare didnot re fete Dimsdale’s frigid reoog- 

nition or notice his sistér’s look of scorn; she 
saw that one face, those flashing eyes, 
ail the rest was forgotten, 

As in a.dream big! vaangory ,and watched them 
until she could see them no longer, then began 
slawly to retrace her steps 

Once more her pabaecieo was beside her. 

Lare you 80 coy ?”” he questioned, with 
languid insolence. 
¢ face that turned wpon, him was terrible 
in its rage and anguish, 

“‘ Why will you persist in follewing “me?” 
she ‘cried, through her clenched teeth. ‘Hay @, 
a care that you do not drive me to madness.” 

The imbecile grin died from about his weak, 
sensual mouth, and, something like shame 
stirred at his heart as he looked on this lovely, 
defenceless: girl, who faced him like a tigress. 
driven.to bay. 

He omg an incoherent apolégy, and 


sappaiame 

ne ait A she stood ng bon the 
misery in her eyes deepening en she W 
Bwiltly homewards, and up fo her own-roem, 
| where she cried. bitterly one she called 


‘«‘Mark,” imploring him to return, entreating 


; Juliet Conwai 
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him to Bath, ad if Senn Dimsdale coald be 


the Mentihile tha 
~e + ; seeming back 
young 5 2 in clear, cold 


the i ae 
mit il rough t @ summer air, 
| wu x 
«ie aid yc : = je? 

















phan, Rana.” 
ope "with an ill-disguised 
turning to the young 
ju must not think 
rsh,....You must 
se Woman can countenance 


ae same time one 








Shad lone Inahet. denon b 
g la upon er 
Soy cheeks, as she said ~~ =-8 

"You have given me a grave rebuke, and I 
Mea. ”” but she dared not lift her eyes lest 

avascur should see the anger in them. 

No more was said upon the subject, and the 
remainder of the drive apparently was plea- 
-sant-to all. 

When they returned to Royal Crescent 
there was scarcely time to dress forsdinner, 

nd 6 a is lingered on his way to the 
 dinkig og ‘hatd and stern, ‘his 
eyes er + y — scorn. 

“After all,’ he muttered, ‘it was well. 
= es have been no fit wife for 
; me—she wo haye wree my happiness, 
and perhaps dishonoured my natin. Tie 

wiser to m  & Woman inm Spyosy 
Bae a Dinedal, or palin, re is 
- will roaaitias the matter. tt is 
dima I settled down.” 

And'he went down to laugh and jest with tis 
assernbled guests, whilst the girl he had loved, 
and still loyed, to whom he had been crue 
knelt. in her room with hidden face, a 
writhing form, sobbing out his pause in every 
endearing term, and in her anguish there was 
no one to speak a comforting word, none to 
cabch her Close, to kiss and soothe her. 

She was alone, and her heart grew hard 
within her. As the twilight came.on she rose 
and looked from the window. Fleece el ere 
and purple pp nage were moving slo 
the deep blue andthe distant ry eae 
violet through the evening mist. Far and wide 
stretched the lovely land, and the air was full 
of the breath of flowers. The. breeze maur- 


fal is 


window. She made a passionate gesture in 
protest against the loveliness and happiness 
around. : 4 : 

“YT, only I, am miserable!” she said, 
veheinently, « What Was my parents’ sin 
that it should be visited so heavily upon 
me?” 

But the following day she went about her 
@uties with proud, calm face, and insegutable 
eyes; bore patiently the stupidity of her 


upils, and pi Proteted the patro of . the 
batt. paneeied parents by her cold and dignified 


ae was not & general fayourite, by any 





a » would think noevil.of her, tormenting her- 
f always with wondering what had brought 


means; she was too.proud, too. reticent ever 




















mured. through the trees, and the sougd: of. 
childish laughter came to her through the open 
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toBe*hat, arid there’'wasenold experience in’ 


her life which had made Hier very'bitter against 
} eid’ distrustful 


‘he and “begun ‘to notices a marked | 
| things of our—our friendship? Yourmenner | 


“of her s° ‘parents, 


and, before Mrs. “Addison gave - 


‘matron: 


9” 
r “Then ete is some trath 
have‘héard 7 


her Singh. 
th 


“Yes; ee a she is to be seen anty evening in’ 
patk-with M r. Dirhedale.”’ 


“alist had bestt 400 proud to give ‘the lie to 


the wotds, or even, to weknowledgo she, had 
overheard them, 


and ‘perhaps ‘her‘very silence 

had thie effect of 

However-that migit be; she wae daily growing 

Hardetwnd‘bitterer ; moréand more-at enmity 
with mankind. | 

Ble had felt grateful to Greville Dimsdale 


for‘hi# kindness, because it was # new thing: 
ce'to be'treated with considera-- 


in hei 
tions now her ‘heart was hot against him, 
because A ped very Siendlinees I had ‘made her 
name the subject of vulgar gossip: 

Bo ‘that’ dae mori when venirning to Wer 
ipdgitigs,; she saw coming towards her 
Brom “ati ite direction, shé: ae her’ 

to him. ' 


‘qwasnot blind to her motive, but neither |. 
wtegtts be ‘thwarted, so he hastened after 


er; and’ easily overtook her. 

‘Sketurned; flushed and ampry,: Upon him): |/ans 
but waited for him to to speak. 

"Tiete was an’ ominoes: flash inJhis ‘brown 
eyes'as he asked,— 

= A owe you try to avoid me; Miss Con: 


She's seinen whieh 7 \do' not ‘choose to 

she’ answered;.coRdly.!.* I have yet to 
iearn’ that I am. 6 'to Mr. —— 
for'my ‘confict.” 

She began’ 'to walk on, isa he kopt ‘pace 
beside her. 

“Has. that most attractive specimen of 
matihoed, with whom I-saw you yesterday; 
superseded me in your friendship ?”’ 

“D6 you not mean: aagpuhmanoe? 
pardon the correction.’” 

Greville Dimsdale flushed duskily. 

s°T Had hoped you consideredme in the 
light of a friend, and am consequently hurt:to 
find Iam nothing to you. Allow-me to give 
you one little piece of advice—if) you ‘wish to 
be lappy, @o not trust your life: to such’ a 
creature ‘as ‘you werefavouring yesterday.” 

He lifted ‘his ‘hat, and would have left her, 
but’ for once’ Juliet Conway's’ ‘pride’ and 
reticence deserted her. 2 


a , Mr. Ditasdale, if you Shanbe; ‘pet: 
haps T-spo joke with unnecessary i 
i have ted mush to trouble me whee beeen A % 

As the first notes’ of “the sweet 
voiv0e broke ‘on his‘ear he halted,and the ex- 

ion of his face wholly changed. 

‘Sle wert on, hurriedly, 

Mr cn he cater yarn was: so 
ann me. I'went to park 3) 
hoping there 'to'be quiet anil Sodeontse but 
that creature took # hair beside me, and 

me —~ conversation. 


Pray 


¥ 
me guilty of a valent nirtetion with a perfect 
stranger; who'had Sa ‘to recommend him 


but his imitnaculate clothes.” 

THe young’man drew nearer to her. Had 
he been Mark Vavasour, he would probably 
have felt some lingering @oubt of her truth 5 
but being Greville Dimsdale, «he implicitly 
believed her words, and held: out his hand ‘as 

a proof of‘his trust. 

But Juliet refused ‘to place hers in it, suy- 
ie ate a bitter laugh, that they were in a 

ic street; and open to observation. 


warning » 
and attic; ‘she ‘Knew Tull well what it’ meant. | 
had overheard’ 


"| to her brow. Dhey were closeto 
| church, “and the gate of the gloomy little» 
burying. 


| tively. 


her resentment.’ 


feéling he caught Her hand, saying, — 


‘any more; further I will riot promise: 





There was such an-alteration in her manner || 


howands him, such constraintin her-voice; and 


lim: every gesture, that he asked,— 
“Has anyone “been s#ying unpleasant! 
causes me to hazard this en Ah 1 T see! 

by. — face that it'is true:” 
hedid not deny that, ‘but her tips! 
ngioeba ‘a moment, and a ry ‘blush rose }} 
t. Michael's: is 


ground stood open 
“ Gome in Here,’’ : Groville said, euthorita- 
“We-cen talk better.’ a 
She obeyed without a. word, and he closed 
\the gate behind her. 
One. or two people from the busy street 


looked ouxicnply. citar thean, and then. wesit, 1 


‘their way. 
There was-a-weeping ash at the far end of / 
‘the ground, ami under it a seat to which, 
Greville led. her,jand sitting. down beside her | 
jremarked. that. they were now: well-screened. 
view. , 
After that;.neither, seemed. ina h 
‘any ‘conversation, and Juliet listened i wy 
& my way tothe noise and.,brstle of. the 
Streets, the clattering of heofs, the rum sling) 
‘of .wheels on the wooden, roads, and felt in 
‘her shady corner. that she was in the wont, 
but.not of it,. 

She started, when; Greville at length ads) 
idressed her, and her _ face sppeared (te, 
\grow paler. ander the ilickering shadows; of 
'the leaves, 

- 2 me what has happened since we last 
met ??’ 

ee aon been ..warned to avoid you,’ she. 

mare, sap y and. unffinchin, er 
hove n told that nothing but ill cox ‘result 
to paling 7 a friendship with you; the.im- 
gulf between us has been: pointed, out to 


mt sep haye seen jt analded. My name, 
died, from.,mo by, women: 
who are wiv 


et aap 0... 
pity on my loneliness. - : 
, are a gentleman, you will not enna tom 
me again, I cannot. afford to dncniah 3 < 
reputation—it is my only possession.” 

She ceased, and pe oan Dane had. 

_ grave and pale. He loved her se w. id Pal 
ood notrd one ‘himself the daily sight. of and- 

oh with. her; but he was not prepared to 
rok the loss of home and fortune withont due - 
consideration. . 

So she was silent awhile, striving to discover 
some way of meeting her that would com- 
promise neither her nor himself. That was 

ifficult to do, and he gaye up the attempt 
with a sigh ; then‘with a burst of genuine | 


“T will to obey you (although it is 
hard) so tars as this. 1 ill seh wating you Ph i 


meet you accidentally I ‘cattnot forego the. 
happiness of speaking with you; and always* 
remember, ‘in your idneliest ‘and darkest 

hours, that I am your friend.” 

Perha i @ moment, as she drew’ orf 

m'‘‘his clasp, she was disappoin 

Se Labnopomeed her his love ; in’ her sense’ 
Of titter desolation she was all too ready ‘to 
seize haw chance of happiness, however smell, 
anid, womanlike, oe felt the need of a good 
man’s pr 

+‘ You'are very ‘and? she said, slowly and 
drearily. “I waseafraid I should vex: 'you 
with my plain ‘speech, but “you have borne it 
very patiently! Now, if? we please, I will:go’ 
home—and alone. I must nob be. seen’ with 
ee en” the* young mam sa said, possessing 

*¢ Juli ” 
himself once .more sof her hand: “ Jukes, I 
cannot let you igo—so miserable, so forlorn.” 

“Tam Miss Conway to you!” she cried, 
with sudden fierceness.. 4‘ Would: you, too,. 
Lemar rank my delentelosindes ?v Were 

your own Ta a would not guiltyrot: 

such familiaritiy,’’ ve 

“ED beg your pardon; but hetiveen friend! 
and friend Share should ‘be noceremony,” 


ets her 


: with a —— intent 





Her lip curved a trifle seornfully. 


€ 


Tan learsin 
\eSpecially ‘that: 
igood-morning.” 

« Let it be good-bye; who can tell when we 
shell ‘stand together again’?” ‘he ssked, 
gloomily. 

.“@ @ood-bye,”’ she answered; so indifferently 
‘that she wounded him. 
Pon the,” he a holding’ her ‘hand 
; “haive*you # lover?” 
° «hid question savours of curiosity, 


to’ doubt ail friendshi 
met: Now let ‘me me 


) -sniiling ; “but I will Teorverenr + A 
have no been A 


“Thank Heaven for that! 
‘she: was gone. 


Fuliet;”” buat 


GHAPTER I. 


Merk Vavasovur walked through the’Pump- 
room on his“way'to-the Roman Baths; whieh 
had but-recently been discovered: Some men 
‘he knew‘were lounging there, and’ one or two: 
gitls looked ‘up from their novels to give him 
(| asmailing greeting ; but he was notin the mood 
for conversation of any sort, and so*went his 
way with indifference that: was very galling to 
more tham one prettily-dressed maiden. 

As+henenred 'the spiral stairoase leading to 
the ‘baths he confronted Rana Dimsdale, 
faultlesdly dressed’ (if “regarded from ‘a 
'Pavivien standard), He felt an annoyed; for he 
‘wished to‘be alone; but he had spent too much 
\0f hislite in‘polite society not to ‘be able -to 
idisgtise ‘that fact. Rana was flushed, and 
| looked disturbed, but’ when she met his glanee 
her grey eyes brightened, and she smiled as 
she joined him. 

“Mr. Vewasour, I supposed jyou were in 
;your “me indulging in‘a' siesta”? 

- believed you to be enjoying youreelf 
in ‘Grovitiew Bociety:”’ 

Rana made’a disdainful moue ; then with a 

slow and contemptuous g<sture she said, 
eGo down\andé Bee ‘hiow he is enteged. Mr. 
Vavasour, Tam -sedly disappo in him 
‘L believed: him to bewbove the-viees and ‘follies 


‘by hereimplication, and very much inclined ‘to 
‘tire-enter the Pump-room. Why should. ‘be 
play the‘spy? and Greville Dimsdale -was-old 
enough to'remember his own interests. Gut 
Rana ‘took ‘his: orm | ‘and :lecked into his face 
entreatingty. 

‘*Oome with me,” she said, softly; ‘help 
me to save’ amy ‘brother ‘from & worthless 
woman's wiles.” 

She ‘looked #80 pretty, so pleading, that he 
could not refase’to obey ‘her ‘evident wish ; -so 
he descended 'the stairs with her, ant: paseed ‘by 
the bath-rooms, along the hot and narrow 
passage, and came at last to the nowly-dis- 
covered Roman Baths. 

The air was damp and earthy there. He 
looked up, ‘and saw a few people in the street 
above, regarding Rana and hinkself with 
curious eyes ; then he noticed:an official, who 
was ‘talking volubly to an elderly. couple, and 
exhibiting a ““Guideto the Baths:” —. 

Heglanced into the green water, teeming 
with gold fish ; under thedark:arches, and at 
last his eyes turned 'to a little nook where 
chairs were placed, and he saw two: figures 
that-scemed familiar to him. 

“Come,” said Rana, “ see and: judge for 


‘yourself, if the girl he affects is a fitting com- 


panion for him; — pray remember always 
your opinion “has great. weight wilh »my 
brother.’ 


‘Mark smiled: somewhat cynically. 

“E don"t.set upfor a teacher'of morality,” 
he-answered, whilst his heart beat thick and 
fest, because as her drew nearer to’ Groville 


Dithsdale and the girl he was convinced she 


was none other than J uliet Conway. 

‘At the-soundvof: their steps Greville tornéd, 
and ‘flashed duskily when: ‘he saw who ‘was 
Rana's” nm‘; then! stooping over his 


companio 
‘companion he:seid afew words, which caused 


‘ her'to turn her: white, proud face upon them 


regar: 
She seemed perfectly at ease, met Rana's 
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eyes with clear and steady scrutiny, then she 
bowed slightly ; but Miss Dimsdale refused to 
acknowledge her. 

Embarrassed, and somewhat awkward in 
his embarrassment, Greville Dimsdale ac- 
costed Mark as he would have passed them. 

“Stay, Vavasour ; let me introduce you to 
my friend, Miss Conway.’ 

Then those two, who had known each other 
in the seemingly far away past, who perhaps 
had loved each other with the whole | ante. of 
their individual natures, bowed and murmured 
commonplace words; whilst Greville, watch - 


ing, nothing of their story, and won- 
dered a little at the disapproval in Mark's 
eyes. 


Rana had moved to a short distance, and 
stood with frowning brow, looking into the 
green and stagnant water ; when Vavasour re- 
joined her, she turned to him quickly. 

‘Take me away from here,’’ she said, with 
a flash of passion. “I am disgusted with 
everything; and I had counted on your 
support, instead of which you go over and 

y yourself to the enemy.” 

‘**I should be glad to learn in what I have 
failed you, that I may rectify my error.” 

At his calmness of voice and manner Rana 
was conscious only of bitter rebellion, and the 
longing in her heart to win him to herself, 

e her unreasonably angry and jealous. 
Her great, grey eyes were bright ;with pain, 
and her tones were sharp as she ans — 

“You know your fault; it was an insult to 
me to quit me for that woman; but a man 
will forgive a beautiful woman any fault,” 

“Do you grudge her her beauty?” he 
questioned, coldly ; ‘‘ seeing she has nothing 
else I count her very poor.” 

They had left the Pump-room and now 
faced a pretty stone fountain covered with 
os at tun pumsene ty alipceaptnaioreae Sas 
one or two passers-by lazily stay to si 
mineral water, and oan nace little 
startled when Rana said, vehemently,— 

“I wish I could stir yeu out of your calm ; 
I wish I could make you suffer pain as others 
suffer, so that you might fall to the common 
level and feel sympathy, for common suffer- 
ings.”’ 

She was very white, and her eyes were al- 
most black with the passion which for awhile 
seemed to consume her ; she had halted on the 
kerb, and some acquaintances driving by 
glanced at each other and laughed significantly 
when she did not return their salutations. 

“Too absorbed in Vavasour, andj it's 
evident he won’t rise to the bite,’”’ said one 
young man of sporting propensities. 

Mark was keenl ive to all that . 
which alone was plain proof he did not love his 
pretty companion ; he laid his hand upon her 
= and drew her across the road. Then he 
said,— 

** You should not complain so bitterly of my 
stoicism, Miss Dimedale; it is a man’s ‘only 
mask in the o rerne day. Neither should you 
accuse me being influenced by mere phy- 
sical beauty. No woman, however lovely, 
could retain my regard unless she reserved 
her favours for me and me only.” 

“Surely you must have known ‘such an 
one?” she questioned, flushing vividly ; and 
for a moment met the grave, cold e with 
@ passionate glance, and knew in that little 
space that he had read her heart, and vowed 
within herself to win him or to die.: 

Mark had long guessed her iality to 
him, but he had not realised until then that he 
was dearer to her than any man, or any prize 
the world could give. He was shocked and, 
consequently, silent awhile; and so they wan- 
dered on mechanically, and as by mutual con- 
—_ passed Juliet’s home and entered the 

rk, 

They sat down under a silver birch, and 
whilst Mark was struggling to forget her look 
and her tone, Rana had recovered her ordinary 
manner, and so was first to speak. 

“Mr, Vavasour,” she said, gently, “I am 
very foolish; advise me what to do for 
Greville. I cannot tamely see him fall a prey 





to an artful woman; remember, he is my only 
brother, and I love him.” 

Her voice sank into almost a whisper at the 
last words, and Mark was not wholly un- 
touched by her solicitude for his friend, but 
he answered, gravely,— 

“You ask me a a difficult thing, Miss 
Dimsdale, and I should prefer having nothing 
to do with the matter. Still, your will is my 
law, and if I can help you I will; but first, 
are you perfectly sure you are judging Miss 
Conway justly? By her beauty and educa- 
tion she is Greville’s equal. Would he be 
sacrificing himself by a marriage with her?” 

“ Yes, yes! she is not a good girl! she is no 
fit wife for him!” 


She spoke quietly, but her heart was sore 


with dread lest Mark, too, should fall a victim |’ 


to Juliet’s beauty; and she could not 

how every word she spoke in dispraise of the 
girl steeled him against herself. Had he not 
loved her once, and if she had proved herself 


unworthy, could he wholly forget what she" 


had been to him just two yearsago? Now he 
said, stroking his moustache, m oe oe 

“Tf you have warned Greville of his folly, 
and disclosed to him what you know to Miss 
Conway’s discredit, I think you can do no 
more. True, you could acquaint your father 
with these facts, but an informer’s is not a 
very pleasant character to contemplate, and 
G ie has seen enough of the world to be 
on his guard.” 

Her long lashes rested on her flushed 
cheeks, her lips were tremulous. 

“I might have known in what manner you 
would meet my appeal, Mr. Vavasour, but I 
was foolish enough to imagine different to 
other men. I have only absurdly 
mistaken.” 

“ What is it you would have me say or do?” 
mere sharply than she ‘had“ever heard him 

“If your woman’s wit,” almost sneer- 
ingly, ‘‘can invent a plan by which Greville 
may be honourably saved from a mésalliance, 
for Heaven's sake pA ae it.”” 

Rana shrank from him afraid and cruelly 
wounded, and when Mark saw that the better 
part of his nature was moved to pity. 

“Forgive me, Miss Dimsdale. I spoke too 
harshly. But I, too, have ge By les and 
perplexities, and am afraid t they have 

me (for the time) a most unsympathetic 
listener and ally.” 

“May I know your anxieties?" she 
questioned softly, and laid her small gloved 
hand upon his. 

He looked down at her with a gentler ex- 
pression. The sunlight gleamed in her eyes, 
and on her pretty, fair brown hair. Her face 
was flushed and tender, and he was tempted 
just a moment to say the words which would 
bind him irrevocably to her. Only there 
flashed before his mental vision a dark, 
face, with glorious, passionate eyes, which 
surely once spoken love to him. He lifted 
rey hand with his own, and clasped it 

jo8e. 

«My trouble was the result of my own folly. 
Lelect to bear it alone, but I am grateful to 
you for your sympathy, and glad of your 
friendship.” 


Her friendship! Was she not waiting to 
give him her love? Oh, why was he so blind 
—so unwilling to accept what she would so 

ladly give? The flush slowly died from her 
on the light from her eyes; but as she rose 
and shook out her dainty skirts, she said, 
almost tenderly,— 

“Of friendship you may always be cer- 
tain—and my sympathy. Now, let us go 
home ; the heat has fatigued me.” 

They walked slowly back, and when at last 
Rana found herself in her room, she slid to the 
floor in a passion of anguish. 

“* Love, oh, love!*’ she said in a weary tone, 
‘¢ when will you turn tome? When will you 
see how dear you are to me? Howcruel you 
have made life to me! Other men pay court 
to me, other men admire me, but you—oh! 
you stand always aloof! Mark, Mark! am I 





~ ——— 
not fair enough to win your heart! Alas! 
alas! if it is already 4 

surveyed herself 





ven.” 

She started to her feet, and 
in an opposite pier-glass, She was undeniably 
pretty, and she was clever enough to be very fas- 
cinating; and yet—and yet he did not love 
her. ¢ thought was intolerable. She sat 
down, resting her dimpled elbow upon a table, 
her chin dropped in her hollowed palm. She 
was very wretched, but she did not weep or 
groan; her heart was too not -ane SEE. $0 
allow of any such weakness. Suddenly she 
clenched the hand that pang ty her side, and 
a deep crimson burned on and brow. 

“ He shall love me,” she muttered, in a 
harsh voice. ‘I will stay at-nothing to win 
him for myself.” 

Then she rang for her ma c, and began her 
toilet for the evening. When her hair had 
been coiled in heavy braids on the crown of her 
head, after the t absurd fashion, and 
she stood arrayed in a dress of some shimmer- 
ing, pale blue material, the jewels on throat and 
wrists, she was fair enough to gladden any 
man's heart, and felt triumphantly that no 
guest of her father’s that night would be as 
wea “ toh So she went sg Acys smiling 

ips an ight eyes to er part—to 
stake her all for Mark's ens: and inwardly 
she said,— 

“1n the end I must win!” 

Whilst she laughed and talked, whilst she 
sang her prettiest, gayest songs, the woman 
prime Poeae nor rival sat anes. ie aa at 
rapidly-darkening room—not weeping, not 
praying, scarcely moving, because the pain in 

rt was too great forany demonstration. 
So she sat torturing herself with thoughts of 
the past—maddening her brain with memories 
of ‘*dead love, dead faith, dead hope.” 

With Juliet the three succeeding days wore 
‘out slowly and heavily ; her.duties were many,. 
her” so few. She was so weary and 
so desolate that each t, when she laid down 
upon her bed, she prayed she might wake no 
more to the bright sunshine, and the world 
that seemed so fair to others and was so crueb 
to her. Each morning she awoke with the 

t, ‘‘ May this day be my last.’’ 
« = the eo won & little page from 
ur, and as sat reading in pleasant 
room she called her own Mrs. Addison 
entered. 

“ You're not engaged to-day, Miss Conway, 
and I thought, perhaps, you would like to ac- 
company me to the Floral Féte at Sydney 

ens. A friend has sent me two tickets. 
Will you go?” 

“I shall be very glad. It is kind of you to 
remember me,” 

‘Not at all. I like you so much I thought 
I would give you the refusal of the ticket. I 
could not have a pleasanter companion.” 

At two o’clock they started for the gardens, 
Mrs. Addison looking very comely in her 
black silk gown and silver grey bonnet, Juliet 
lovelier, if possible, than in her everyday 


white hat, from under which her eyes om 
like stars. She was young, and & vast 
capacity for enjoyment; so that, despite her 
troubles, she could give herself up for a time 
to this unexpected pleasure. 

They entered the gardens, to find them gay 
with goodly company, sweet with the scent of 
multitudinous flowers, whilst, to add to the 
general enjoyment, a first-class band had been 


a hay wales tour of the tents, and then 
finding a seat under a weeping ash listened 
dreamily to Tosti’s ‘‘ For ever and for ever” 
until the pathos of the melody revived all 
Juliet’s saddest memories, and she was fain 
to out for silence. 

« After all,” she thought, “ it was foolish to 
expect any ope since, wherever I go, all 
things round me speak of Mark.” 

Then she flushed hotly as she saw Rana 





Dimsdale pass with two gentlemen, to whom 
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she was evidently speaking of Juliet, and, to 
judge by her expression, and the insolent way 
in which the young men stared at her rival, 
‘Rana’s remarks were disparaging ones. Miss 
Conway clenched her hands, and half hissed 
through her set teeth,— 

“That woman is my enemy. It will be 
well if she never needs mercy of me.” 

“My dear, my dear!” remonstrated Mrs. 
Addison, * you must not say or look such 
things. You positively frighten me.” 

Juliet laughed in an abashed way. 

“Tt was foolish to openly express my 
thoughts,” she said. You will oblige me if you 
can forget them.” 

A voice beside her said,— 

“Good morning, Miss Conway. This is an 
unexpected meeting.” 

Her face, which had been flushed, grew 
ashen in its pallor; even her lips were white, 
out she contrived to say quietly,— 

“This gentleman is an old acquaintance, 
Mrs. Addison. Allow me to introduce you.” 

Mrs. Addison looked nervously from one to 
the other ; and Juliet, impressed'with a sudden 
sense of bitter irony, smiled at her confusion 
as she presented Mark Vavasour to her. At 
@ little distance stood Rana, watching with 
fierce, angry eyes, and a face marred by hate 
and pain. 

“TI have something to say to you, Miss 
Conway. Will you grant me a few moments’ 

rivate conversation. I will not keep you 
ong from your pleasure.” 

His eyes and his :voice alike were coldly 
cruel. Justa moment Juliet hesitated, then 
she met Rana’s glance. 

** She loves him, too!” she thougbt, and the 
thought decided her. ‘Stay here until I 
return,’’ she said to Mrs. Addison, and taking 
Mark’s proffered arm, with him 
through the crowds of brilliantly-dressed 
women and their attendant cavaliers, con- 
— that she had struck her enemy the first 
olow. 

Again she almost laughed, felt even a 

amusement in her own madness and 

foolish love, and when Vavasour addressed her 

she lifted her face with a carelessly defiant 
ression. 

“T can’t talk to you here,” he said, half 
sullenly. “ Let us go to the Abbey.” 

“As you will,” indifferently; “it is but a 
little way.” 

They out of the gates, and she im- 
mediately dropped his arm. 

“ There is no occasion to proceed in such an 
extremely Darby and Joan fashion,” she said, 
in a curiously hard tone. 

‘*T agree with you,” he answered, biting his 
fip with anger. 

They reached the Abbey. The doors were 
feft wide open, and only a solitary verger 
hovered about. Mark led the way to the 
chancel, where they could be out of the 

e ’s earshot. Juliet sank into a chair, and 
looked ap from toying with her sunshade. 

e »” she a . languidly, ‘why have 
you brought me here?” 

He seemed to struggle for calmness for a 
moment, then he answered, “That I might 
. Speak to you for the last time.” 

“Tt was surely unnecessary to take me from 
my friend for such a “ 

“I think not, Miss Conway, and before you 
send me away let me tell you something of 
‘what you have done for me—of what you have 
made me suffer.” 

Something in his tone arrested her cold 
response. She had loved him once, she loved 
him now, and was willing to forget his past 
cruelty, and be to him what once she was, if 
only he desired it. Her softened eyes sought 
his with mute entreaty. He put out his hand 
as if he feared she would draw nearer. 

“Don’t look at me like that!” he said, 
noarsely. ‘“ You make me forget what is due 
to myself. You almost teach me disbelief of 
facts which I have proved by the evidence of 
my own senses.” _~ 

Again: she was the cold, disdainful woman. 
“Go on,” she remarked, haughtily. “I had 





expected something of this nature. I have 
seen many men since we parted that July night 
two years ago.” 

“It is unnecessary to tell me that, Miss Con- 
way. You have fooled many a poor wretch 
since then with your beauty, your tender 
glances, your lowered tones and modest air. 
You have grown lovelier and outwardly more 
womanly in the last two years, but your loveli- 
ness is a curse to yourself 4nd others.’’ 

She rose and faced him. 

‘‘Have a care,” she whispered intensely. 
“T am less forbearing, less forgiving, since 
then. The wrong you did me—a helpless, 
friendless girl—is not forgotten. It rankles 
here—with one finger touching her bosom with 
a sort of piteous self-scorn. 

‘¢T thank Heaven,” here joined, ‘‘ that I went 
away as I did; for not even my love could 
survive the facts with which I have become 
acquainted.” ‘ 

“Go on,” she said, with terrible composure. 
“If you were a man you would pity me; do 
not pause to choose your words.” 

‘“*T could scarcely believe the story they told 
me of you.” 

She interrupted him fiercely,— 

‘By they I presume you mean Miss Dims- 
dale and others of her set. Well, it is all true.” 

At what he thought her shameless avowal 
of her frivolity he shrank back from her. 

“I was a pauper, I lived by charity; I am 
ignorant of my very parentage; truly, all 
things considered, I am an undesirable ac- 
quaintance. I don’t know how the facts have 
leaked out. I scarcely care now”—and just a 
moment her voice faltered—‘ It is enough for 
me to know you are ashamed of all that has 
passed, that you desire to remain a stranger 
to me (as you have done for two years). Let 
it beso. It is best for us both. In time, per- 
haps, I shall reciprocate your hate as I do your 
scorn. Is there anything left you to say?” 

His eyes were no longer cold. The fire of 
love shone in them, and his expression was one 
of keenest anguish. Juliet did not see that. 
Once more she had sunk into a chair, and bent 
her gaze persistently on the floor. Mark 
Vavasour sat down beside her, and spoke in a 
penetrating, but laboured voice. 

“For my own sake, I wish we had never 
met.” 

“It would have been better for both,” she 
retorted, swiftly. ‘I hoped until the last few 
days that our paths lay wide apart. The 
world should be large enough for each to miss 
the other. I trusted I should never look on 
you, or converse with you again, because—be- 
cause your presence hurts me. It recalls too 
vividly those months we spent at the Washing- 
tons.”’ 

“Ah!” he said, with an indrawn sign, “I 
am inclined to believe you then possessed some 
remnant of your innocence and artlessness. I 
hope so, for my own sake. It would be cruelly 
humiliating to know I loved so false a creature, 
as now I feel you are.” 

She rea her head high and met his 
miserable regard with flashing scorn. 

“If I have erred—if I erred then—what 
was my fault to yours, Mark Vavasour? 
Who is the greater culprit, you or I? Ah! 
tell me that? ” She leaned so near that 
her warm breath fanned his cheek. She 
laughed as he shrank back. ‘“ You foo, are 
changed,” she said.} ‘‘ You are afraid to meet 
my glance, because you know how cruelly you 
wronged me. What if I had my secret, was 
your whole heart open to me !_ No, no, no! 
you were like the rest of men, soon weary of 
a creature so credulous as then I was.”’ 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake,” Mark pleaded, ‘‘ do 
not destroy all faith in me; do not try by 
any mean evasions and sentimental rant to 
cast the onus of this thing upon me. I loved 
= then, I would have married you. I 

esired nothing so much as to make you my 
wife, but now, seeing you as you are I cannot 
link my fate with yours.” 

**» Nobody asked you, sir,’” she said, quoted 
Juliet, with a-flippancy of manner that her 
eyes and her face made ghastly and terrible. 





Mark started up. 

“ There is nothing left for us but to say 
good-bye,” he muttered; ‘‘ but for your last 
speech perhaps I could have overlooked all. 
Men are invariably fools where women are 
concerned.”’ 

“Why air such a palpable fact?’ she 
questioned, with languid insolence. “ Are 
you waiting to take me back to Mrs. Addison ? 
Pray do not think that necessary. I hate 
compulsory courtesy, and am used to walking 
alone. Ah! well, if you are going, good-bye.”’ 

He —_ swiftly round; the verger had 
walked into the street, wondering a little 
what errand had brought those two together 
to the Abbey. Mark turned, caught her in 
his arms, and kissed her in speechless mad- 
ness and anguish of soul. 

She did not resent'the caress; she seemed 
incapable then of anger, but she gently put 
— away, and standing a pace from him, 
said,— 

“Had you been true I had been a better 
woman. As it is you have made me what I 
am,” her voice and her manner changed then. 
“For all my worldly wisdom, for all my 
bitterness of thought and feeling, I thank you. 
When you have time for reflection let these 
words of mine weigh upon you and disturb 
your peace. I loved you in the old days at 
Rochester. You werea hero to me; but since 
then—well, since then I have learned many 
things, and among them this—that he who 
taught me love, he whom I worshipped, was 
one of a very false majority. You can go 
now, and if Mrs, Addison meets you and asks 
for me, say Iam coming, that I have stayed 
in the town to make a purchase. Do you 
hear me—go! Oh! that I should hate as 
once I loved you!” 

So he turned and went from her presence ; 
and ‘she, like a wounded thing crept to the 
altar rails, and, kneeling, hid her face, but 
neither prayed nor wept, for she was far 
beyond prayers or tears then. 

Lower and lower she sank upon the steps, 
shivering as if with cold, Her thoughts dwelt 
in the past, and her heart’s whole cry was for 
Mark, the man she had met in such a bitter 
mood. 


In her shame and humiliation she forgot 
all her surroundings, saw nothing, heard 
nothing; and she started with a low, wild 
cry when a hand was laid upon her shoulder, 
and a man’s voice asked, gently,— 

‘Are you ill, or in trouble. Can I help 

ou?” 

She lifted her head from the altar rails, 
slowly and wearily, and met the pitying 
regard of a middle-aged clergyman. At first 
she could not speak, and he said, quickly and 
half-apologetically,— 

‘Pardon my apparent presumption, and 
believe if I can assist you I will. I have 
daughters who may one day need sympathy.” 

Slowly Juliet rose to her feet. 

‘You are kind,” she murmured, with her 
hand pressed hard upon her heart. ‘ Youare 
very kind, but you cannot help me—no one 
can. Can you give me back old faith, old 
hope? can you make me a happy woman? I 
think I must be mad to speak thus to a 
stranger! Oh! why did you come here? 
Let me go, I cannot bear questioning, and 
even sympathy is hateful to me now!” 

He fell back and allowed her te pass. — 

The verger looked after her with curious 
eyes. 
ty lover’s quarrel,’ he said, inwardly ; 
**and she looks as if she meant suicide.” 

She went swiftly through the streets, un- 
conscious that her beauty and her evident 
agitation made her the cynosure of all eyes, 
and at last reached Sydney Gardens, where 
she found Mrs. Addison in a state of 
anxiety, for she had seen Mark return alone. 

“ My dear,” she said, deprecatingly, ‘‘ have 
you acted with prudence?” 

“Yes,” swiftly; “that man was once my 
lover, he deceived me, and so to-day we thought 
it well to make our parting final. Say 
nothing about it.” 
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CHAPTER Hf. 


Rana Dusspae’s heart was full of envy, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness, as she sat | 
alone the day following the Floral. Réte,; it 
was humiliating enough to know’ thas. Juliet | 
Conway was. ker superior in - beanty and 
accomplishments, and worse then Humailiating | 
to feel her brother had been. bewitched by a 
womgn who was socially so, much his imferier. 
And now the crowning trouble had come ; 
Mark had spent the greater part of his after- 
noon ia her society, and returning: to! his 
party had been.distrait, and even discounteous. 
Was her wonderful beauty alzeady. working 
apes, him? 

“Oh!” cried Rana, in a tempest of tears, 

‘she shall not win him frem me. He. is.mine 
by my love; in time he must tarn tome! 
Mark! oh, Mark. if only you knew how my 
heart yearns towards you,!.” 

A desperate resolve came to her to win ‘him 
at any cosé; she set her teeth and clenched 
her hands in her.angry pain. The fitful colour 
flushed her face or leit it pela; her great, 
xTey eyes burned with inward fire, And as 
she sat forming plans against her rival's hap- 
piness and honour, a sudden came, to | 
her. She was nota woman to let ‘the grass 
grow uuder her, feet,’ so she tured the 
thought inte action, and, rising; went swiftly | 
and softly. to Gveville’s.room.. She knocked 
for admission, which she readily abtained, for | 
the young man had- become weary of hig own 
society, Mark having gone ont to.a,place called 
Mangotsfield, to visit. some friends. 

‘“ Greville,” Rana said, with well-assuamed 
diffidence, “I want to speak to yeu about” 
Miss Conway.” 

The young man flushed. 

“If you've come frem, the governor to plead 
vath me against her yeu may as well spare, 
yourself the trouble. Lmary Juliet,Conway 
or ne other weman,’ 

“I begin to, admime your constancy, 
Greville, and to think there must be. much 
good in her to win you so woterly to her. But | 
by pexfeotly straight ways you can never’ win 
her; and so I have come to velwateer. my 
advice and help.” 

The sui entered the room and sur- 
reunded the pretty figuxe, transformed her 
brewn hair to sunny gold, She looked: so 
childish, so innocent, as she stoed|. with 
loosely-clasped . hands, that the yeung, rune 
bent and kissed her. 

‘** My dear,’’ he said, “TI am glad you name | 
changed your opinion;. sit down,end -let us 
talk together,’’ and’ he placed a.seat, for Hers 

In_ her hears she laughed. scornfully, but 
her face was placid, and Greville was easily 
deceived by her. 

‘Do you know?" she.questions, with well- 
simulated concern, ‘‘ that you havea vival in 
Mark Vavasoun, and a very subtle one. To 
you he pretends not to admire:or esteem Miss 
Conway, but it is otherwise. If you had not 
been.jengaged with the Swannelle yesterday 
you would have seen him leave the grounds 
with Miss Conway. He was:ebsent)a long 
tinye,’’ 

“Stop,.Rama; you can’t mean this. 
the other day: he warned me’ not to mary: a 
woman. inferior te me im rank, andso im- 
pressed me with. his arguments thetI helf 
foreswore:d ulieb, 

* You blind boy !-” : said: Rana, caressingthis | 
hair with her jewelled fingers, ‘* Mr. Vavasonr 
doubtless 'langhed at your-oredulity.’”’ 

‘* By done!” oried Greville, staxting. ap; | 
‘if L theonght he meant mischief I would— 
but Lforgat, Rana, you are, partial to:him,’’ 

Bhe laughed lightly. 

‘hte is pleasant, handsome; and a good 
parti, is suppese E mnuet/ marry one dsy— why 
net Merk Vavasour ?”’ 

“Phen if would not hurt you much: if we 
quarrelled, sis? There ane other men as 
eligibleras hex’ 

‘: Yon are very foolish, Greville. A rupture 
between you and your-rivak would. pub you Mm 
the wrong and make him sppear:an ; 


i turns from her, and folks show 


Only |} 





and) interesting man, so that. Miss Conway 
wonld probably ignore you and learn to care 
for him. Let me show you a-wiser mode of 
procedare. You know as well as I that there 
have been. some reports recently not quite to 
Miss Conway's credit; I, myself, ievea 
thers-once, but not now. By hints and inu- 
endecs one can do much, and remain. undis- 
covered, too. My advice to you is, rest whilst 
others work ; leave the management of this 
affair tome. So long as: Juliet Conway can 
hold. her own against the.world, she will:go on 
hoping one day to be Mr. Vavasour’ a wife, and 

— ignoring your prior claim. I saw 
that in her face. yesterday. I. am sure. she 
feels towards, him already as she does.to none 
other. Let him once. think. her false and 
flippant, and he will give up all interequrse 
with her—you know how proud: a man he is! 
Well, when we have effected. this, when he 
coldness 
and averted looks that they think but lightly 
of her, you can step in and plead. your own 
cause; she will be glad to listen. then.” 

“ And do you suppose,” Greville demanded, 
angrily, ‘I should wish my wife's name: to. be 
the subject of common and scandalous talk?” 

“You are very, stupid,” Rana said, impa- 
tiently ; ‘‘the mere fact. that. you,marry her 
will, show to. all that. the reports were un- 
founded;” 

He hesitated a moment ;. then. said,— 

“I will rely upon your. woman's wit,” and 
was. blind to. the look of triumph in Rana’ 8 
eyes. 

“ Now you are acting raat but you must 

go further.. You must lead Mr..Vavasour to) 
Ci you are;disgusted with Miss Conway’s 
conduct, that much.as.you love-her.you would 
mot marry. her unless ina momento madness. 
‘He. will follow your lead readily,” 

“ But suppose. that. J uliet ever discovered : 
my share.in this: scheme? 

‘‘ She never, will, You are.as.cowardly as a 
child... If you. will only, trust.yourself to.me 
all must go well;.and being grateful she will 


-learn to love you more than she now imagines 


she loves Mr. Vavasour,”’ 
“But,” urged the young man, “ what will 


| the governor say to. such. analliance? We 


have forgotten him.” 
“JT have not; but my pleading, united to 
Juliet: Conway's beauty, will change.his turn 


of thongl He will be proud of: so lovely and 
aceom ed @ daughter-in-law. Do you agree 
to my, pro 


roposals ?”’ 
He stretched out hissyhand and grasped his 
sister’s. 
“ You’re.a splendid ally and schemer. What 
ity you are not.a man! Really, Rana, I 
aid not expect such generous support from 


mt ‘That is hardly complimentary. Well, I'll 
go now and leave you. to digest this matter at | 
your leisure, Awrevoir |” and she passed out , 
of the room, a bright smile on her face. 

Reaching her “own, she leaned from 
ae windem, and indulged in alow rippling 

a 
«Poor Greville !”’ she whispered. Poor 


In her heart she 
meant to te hi amo fawn wr 


own ends and what she deemed her 
he td her 


and having attained these things s 
self, with a bitter amile,— 


“ Greville shall never marry that girl while | them aside hastily. 


I live. The fool, to dream of such a 
ance 1” 

The sunny days wore.on, and the Dimsdales | wron 
were leaving Bath for Hfracombe,. but. not 
before Rana had sown her seed carefully and | 
insidjously, go that Juliet already found a! 
difference in the manner of her. acquaintances 
and employers, and Rana went away. with a | 
pomperasveh ht heart. . 1 
+s fio th with them, and found. Miss 

imsdale the most.intelligentand appreciative 
companion. ‘He never pe t flash; of | 
lave.in ran i and pattem h gan Gh exceed 
the limits af conrtesy ; but she fia not ed 





pains 


gown day, when pea and Greville ot tnapthes 
atter 0; wi 
candour, pent Mark to Sacer thet 
under no circumstances would he marry Juliet 
Conway, although, indeed, he loved her heyond 
life, and second only to honour. 

“And, may I ask,” questioned, Mark, 
moodily, ‘what has brought this great change 
in you? A week or two.since you swore you 
would her despite all obstacies,’” 

“Then I believed in her fully, bnt since I 
have had proofs of her frivolity and faithiless- 
ness; and my, wife must be as Ceesar’s—with- 
out reproach,’’ 

Mark rose and leaned over the a 

‘**Poor girl!’ he said, hoarsely, “ it. would 
have been better for her ea e been, born 
plain; she would have had fewer temptations. 
There are times. when even J feel some denbt 
as to the truth of these rumours; when J am 
tempted to ask all may be as once it. was-——”’ 

He broke oft confusedly, but after.amoment 
resu 
ER a aid not know—I would net.eontess— 

at once I was very near to marrying her.” 

Greville started. + ~ 

‘‘ How far back. was that?” 

“Two years; but; as you, know; bens 4 
here as strangers. If you. w 
— of your days in peace an = 
give her u) 

Greville moved to Mark's side. 

“Do you,care for her still? ”’ 

“Yes,” with fierce self-contempt,, ‘and at 
times I should. be as, weak as water in: her 
hands—a fool, a slave, a dolt!, pre the 
subject Dimsdale; it is Bien Se me.” 

In October Mark leftthe Dimsdales without 
having pr apeeed to. Rana, but she did. not 
despair, for he had.promised; to meet: her, in 


| the following December, at, the. house of a 


mutual friend. .She was. v anxious. to 
return to Bath, and, once »she ts 
institute careful inquiries concerning J 

To her great satisfaction she learned. that 
the leaven .of her ice, re) varios well 
that her rival's ae had dwindled. what 
until she was seazcely able to support herself, 
and seriously meditated leaving eral 
able lodgings for others = expensive; mag: 4 
she now obtained no engagements. for, spirces 


and parties. 

Rana’s heart throbbed triumphantly..as.she 
heard these things, and she longed to; see 
if trouble had marred, satiets beanty, and so 
—s wed less tee man "smelly 
love er. lnging y= 
gratified, for driving ne 4 
park she saw a slender +g —_ — 
mistaken for any other, approaching her. 

She bade the coachman Bore more: slowly 
that she might the be baie dg 8, 
shame and pain a 
lovely face, Juliet lifted:her » onl eyas,,and 
met those, cruelly prient grey ones, ALS 
seemed scarcely. So. yornapian, Shei 
until she drew very near $o. the. 6 i 

Then a faint.colour: osla, jneg tha, mested 
cheeks, and she reared: her 

n the unfortunate girl; her red 
mo a contemptuons. smile 
‘back among her cushions, luxuriating, in her 
success. Juliet bcsoryi her wen heavily, 98 
if all things iu agg Dy pew hor 
slow tears stung ti oat lids. 

hastily, hating he 
weakness. 


“Tt yt she. who has. eth 

“ rent ocr that. sh on one. as ROW 
os cont hs ap aN oe 
surely: my.; pace e moved 

youto pity, but newer to, 
he erin eee ae , wa 

as an 

with pe geemoceny has ~ She had bean 
even parted with 
most of her simp ts:that: might 
not incur any debts. She was, alone, 


nd Mra, seemed to. > 
Pi = Pig ag a ng BOD, +e 
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judgment on Juliet, and believed any and’ 
every malicious lie concerning her. Perhaps 
the embryo divine did not forget her rejection 
of his own suit, and was glad to revenge 
himself upon her for what he deemed a slight. 

Mr. Dimsdale bad been ailing some time 
and Rana found it impossible to leave home; 
but shofelt no regret, for Mark had accepted 
Greville’s invite to spend his Christmas with 
them, and she was busy selecting new and, 
pretty toilettes, charming morning robes, tea- 
gowns, and dresses for evening wear, for now 
her fate was'to be put to the test, and in her 
hears. she vowed she would win Mark’s love, or} 
would die. 


Ona dreary afternoon Juliet Conway }- 


walked homewards, filled with vague rn 
ings ; determined, too, to find employment e se- 

where. She felt very bitter, very reckless ; ripe} 
for any folly, any madness. Reaching her | 
loigings she went slowly upstairs, and sat 
down, resting her chin upon her hand. “A 
heavy step on the stairs roused her somewhat 
from her lethargy, and then a knock at Her 
door followed. 

In answer to her “come in,” George | 
Addison entered with a frown upon his brow, 
and a melignant triumph in his usually dull) 
eyes. Juliet did not rise to meet him, she 
merely bowed,and motioned him to a seat. 
There was that in her attitude so hopeléss, so 
lonely, that another man’s heart would have: 
‘been touched to tenderest.pity, but it was not 
so with George Addison. 

At a glance he took in all her beauty, which 
wot-even her pallor or weariness, her plain! 
attire, could map, and he felt an added bitter- 
ness against her. 

“This is unexpected, she said slowly, as 
he crossed the room and confronted her “ pray 
be, seated.”” 

*“No,’”’ he answered, grimly. ‘‘ I prefer 
standing; my errand is an un eagant one.” 

The. girl smiled bitterly. 

“ Mr. Addison is so inseparably connected 
with the disagreeables. of life fe that I feel: n0 
surprise. 
procured me the honour of a visit from,you.?, I 
mae y mi toys call it a pleasure.’ 

is grew pale with ae her: lovely, 
defiant eyes met his, and thatnsclenee it _ 
am: vibrated through the orneraiae silent | 


oF sae it well, mock? "; he began; ree ten 
She la nad, ftly, bitterly, 

e laug 80 SO et so that 
his eloquence was nipp od in “the bud, and a 
imost unrighteous anger rrelieseh in his soul, 

“ Miss Conway;” , “IL have heard, 
with grief of your frivolity, and 1 refuse :to 
‘sountenance it by allowing you longer to stay 
in my house.” 

Juliet rese suddenly ; there was awfubshame 
and-agony on her face, and yet ‘scorn was the | 
domizant expression there. She lifted her 
head_as she spoke 

pc me what you mean, George Addi- 


“ There is little need for thai,” abashed. ‘hy| 
her demeanour. ‘ You have made yourtelf a' 
byword in Bath, and I refuse to! allow so 
honest a woman'as: my mother to give you 
shelter any: longer! ’’ 

Qne moment Juliet seemed about-to fall, 
but the next she stood:erect, Br 

“T wish,” she said, hardly above whisper, 
“that for an inetant I coald be aman! Bwould 
strike you down where you ‘stand, you ‘pitifal 
co ! Twill go, bat not until the-time for 
which I hired these rooms has expired.) If it, 
harts your immaculate and sinless soul to see’ 
mie ‘here day after Gay I-am satisfied. ‘You, 
have heaped insult upon insult upon a defenceé-' 
less’ girl; one day you will regret’ it.) Leave 
me alone! Gatinakowecoen? Tat again. OMT you 
‘aud do not venture here ht “mn 
‘make me pare sex! 
say words I would vate, uusaid:” ' 

‘“Jaliet Conway, ‘you will ‘bring’ ——e 
‘upon yourself by your own: violenee, - 
shame by your frivolity. As a cmintcten, I L 


— 


Please tell me at once what. has. 





warn you of what must be your fate if you 
continue——”’ 

She interrupted him ‘with a half shriek, and 
‘leapt to his side, her face changed and marred 
by outraged pride and womanly dignity. 

She seized shim by the wrists. He had not 
thought those small thin hands could be so 
strong. 

‘Be careful,” she said, “you are goading 
me to madness; there is murder im my heart 
now. Oh! you poltroon! you wretched, 
semblance of a.magn!a Christian! Go! If 
you enter this foom again, on any peeesy 50 
long as I remain here, you will regret it 
always.” 

Then she flung aside his hands, faced hima 
«moment with flashing eyes, then» pointed to 
the door. 

“a be you hear?” she questioned, laughing | 
“ go ? | 

And the discomfited young man went from 
the ‘room in angry silence. 

Juliet listened tohis ‘heavy step as he; 
descended the stairs, and when she could no 
‘| longer hear it; she sank on her ‘knees.beside 
the couch, and hid ber face in its crimson 


depths 
“Oh!” she moaned, “they are all alike ; in 
‘this ‘world there is no room ‘forme! Why 


cannot Tdie? Why was I born: with sueh a 
fatal gift‘of beauty? If I had been’a plain 
girl they would have let me go on my way an 

Oh! that I had 
Heaven is: tery 


molested, unquestioned | 
never seen the light of day ! 
‘cruel to met’? i 

She remained kneeling a long/time; then 
she rose, Thé room. was very dark, and she 
rang for lights. ‘Phe little maid answered her! 
summons. 

‘* Tell Mrs. Addison I wish to see her,”’ said 
Juliet; ‘tor, stay,“you ean take her a note. I 
am scarcely in the mood to receive her 
courteously.” 

She scribbled a few lines, intimating that 
she wished to vacate her apartments in the 
course of ten days, and’ Mrs. Addison had best 
endeavour’ to‘ seoure “a fresh lodger m her 
stead. 


The latter tried very hard to convey her 
sympathy to the unhappy girl, but Juliet, 
PE teary joel wa 
“You are bein; our son, an 
will Cast me’ rer 3 the shelter-of your home ; 
consequently I consider sy ur professiireyan. 
pathy of we worth. etme alone; I ask’ 
nothing of 


And not all “Mrs: Addison's tears could move | 


her to a tenderer 
She resolved to leave’ Bath; she hated its 
streets and lanes, all its pleasant ways; and 
£0 sought to gain employment elsewhere. 
She advertised, so far as her means would 
plak and kept herself aloof from all, careless 
raise or censure. 

d so the last day of'her stay at “Mrs. 
Addison's came; and she had cass lodgings | 
in a fay humbler neighbourhood 

As she went ae along 
she heard steps behind ngt, a 
spoke her name. 

She turned abruptly. 

“Mr. Dimsdale,” she seid, swiftly, “ why 
do.you pursue me? Do you not know how 
sorely Ihave suffered because of my intimacy 
'|:with you?,, My fair fame is inj my occu- ' 
pation gone, my acquaintances haye. 
their professions of attachment, ere is 
mathing lefp 7 but todie. or leaye this gaia 

.~ Don me further, for m; 
= and fofaienee hawe long been ph 


ee en : i dark, The 
was; growing ly young, 
man slid his hand.in-her arm and walked on. 
beside her. , 

Juliet,” he said, ‘will you marry mea? 
You-know T have loved you long and truly.” | 
|| *€Do- you! .méan / this ?,"’ | she questioned. 
“Have -you forgotten, the: in ,our 
positions ?+the: 
the contempt in which my name is 
@ive-me time for thought, I am 


6en’s-Square 
B Voice that. 


in | of 





difference |. man: 
eloud.under which J. a 


almost frightened, by your love and 
osity.”” 

Her heart beat fast. The temptation. to 
take him at his word was very, very great. 
She was homeless, friendless,.unloyed by any 
«save this man, who alone, of all she had 
known, trusted and clung to her. But the 
memory of Mark was, with her, and after a 
pause.she said,— 

“Tell. me, will Mr. Vawasour marry your 
sister ?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered, lying eanily ; “they 
have been engaged some weeks.” 

Thesmall, shabbily-gloved hand stole to,her 
side. and rested there. Then she said ina thin, 
weary voice,— 

“It will be a suitable match,” and, well- 
nigh broke into weeping, 

‘You have not given me my answer.” 
pleaded Greville, 

She lifted her bowed. head, and looked into 
his eager face. 

“ You don’t- know all, or you would, met ask 
me to be your wife. lama wail, e pariah, 
wholly unfit to share your lot. No,no; I cannot 
matry you. I shall never marry, but for..the 
honour you have done me I thank you. with ail 
my heart..I understand how much you would 
have sacrificed had I said ‘yes’ to.your en- 
treaty,” and in her passionate gratitude she 
lifted his hand and kissed it, not knowing how 
> had been raised against her happiness and 

me, 

“Iwill not accept your answer as final. 
Juliet, Jet me atleast. hope, Could you.read 
my heart, could you guess ever so faintly: what 
you are.fo me, your pity would make you 
parwe.” 

“The y ewitiiy.**Dovnst en ad 24g she in- 
terrupted, swiftly. ‘‘ Do not unge pme. 
If Leaid ‘yes’ rhe would one day -wiah I-bad 
answered; otherwise. You.loveme now, or, 
would not: have done me this henour, but 
dogs not last ’—half laughing, in ber bitter. 
ness of soul-—“‘at least a man's love daes 
snot. ” 

They were'in a quiet lane, there was. nq.qne 
od witness his passion or her pain, so he 

{ ‘her. in his arms and her 
ae 

“Loxe olives for ever,” he .panted, ‘‘such 
love as.L.bear you. Juliet, sate a eg listen. 
Oh, my dearest! don’t you know yor have so 
grown’: into my life that you seem.its.v 
‘breath. L cannot do without you; and 
seeing that-you are so, precioustome, you. i 
relent. I ean-make you happy, and lift — 
@ higher level. _My Yatber may ot first 

‘appointed, but he will notforbid apr aol 
‘Bane wil-plead with him for us.” 
ed outright. : 

i as my mediator 
would be as novel as the ides.is. funny. .Bhe 
olwaye me.’ 

“She misjudged you ance,” Greville said, 
quiekly ; ‘| but she has.long: been your .cham- 
pion, and is eager to see.us happy in each 


other’s-love.” 
“That she may secure Mr. Vavasour!’’ with 


acumen. en, 1m She had 
in her momentary madness revealed part-of 
her secret, Joliet nite’ pny, “« Why do. 
regard me socuriously? Axe you to 
find Mark Vavasour.and I.were no strangers 
«when you. introduced.us? Once we wereall 

i gesplnes mi he, grew-weary 


Ie it for his.sake: pay aves to Spine 
me?” Greville, questioned,.. with .suppreased 


fury. 
“Perhaps 89,. who knows? We women are 
.qneer.ereatares.”” 
“give you one more chance, Juliet. wil 
you: marry,me?’’ 
We Nod won't,” she answered, sharply,.far 
histone stirred her to. anger. 


He flung her aside, so that she fell against 
Jeaning sPra come 
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*« Rather than see you another man’s wife I 
would murder you, despite your beauty. 
Think what you are doing. There is probably 
no other man in my position who would be 
willing to marry you.” 

Juliet lifted herself erect, her face was 
white, her eyes flashed ominously. 

‘“Mr. Dimsdale, you have said enough to 
convinge me .J was right to reject your ex- 
twemely generous offer. It is well that I did 
so. It would be sad for me, indeed, to marry 
such a ruffian as you have proved yourself to 
be. Had you not best leave me now? Your 
attentions might be misconstrued, and it is 
not wise that so mere a youth should be ex- 
posed to the wiles of a woman who is not 
honest! ”” 

The bitter irony of her tone, the implacable 
scorn and hatred on her face, recalled him to 
himself, 

“Forgive me; I was mad,” he pleaded. 

But Juliet waved him away. 

“‘ There is no need to prolong our interview, 
and my most fervent wish is that I may 
never see you again. JI shall never forgive 
Se You have insulted me'too deeply either 

forgetfulness or pardon.”’ 
She Neen to move on, and he followed. 
She flashed upon him. 

‘* Must I beg protection of any passer-by? 
You would do well to let me goin peace. I 
am a desperate woman!’’ 

He stood aside, and let her pass on her way 
alone ; then returning to Royal-crescent cursed 
himself loudly for the arrogance and folly 
which had made Juliet his enemy. 

“Rana would have mai better,’’ he 
thought, and went to her to disclose all his 
wooing and its utter failure. 

After that he saw no more of Juliet, 
although he often wandered through Queen’s- 
Square ; and it came upon him with a great 
shock when Rana told him she had left Bath, 
having obtained employment as pianist in a 
theatrical company, at a very fair rate of re- 
muneration. Btil he swore that he would 
find her, and win her for his wife. 

He was not a generous or good man in any 
sense, but he really loved Juliet with all the 
force of his selfish nature, and knew that no 
other woman would be to him what she was. 

December passed, and Mark Vavasour spent 
his Christmas with the Dimsdales, and listened 
to many hints as to the frailty of Juliet 
Conway, and almost believed them ; still fhe 
said no word of love to Rana, and she began 
to despair. She was so gentle, so pretty in 
all her ways towards him, that he believed 
her the very embodiment of amiability, and 
sometimes resolved to make her his wife ; but 
always his courage failed him, and he could 
not bring his resolution into action, because 
before = mental vision there would rise 
pleadingly, reproachfully, sometimes angrily, 
@ pale, dark face, lit up with loveliest deep 
eyes ; and he would hear the accents of a rich, 
low voice saying, ‘Had you been true, I had 
been a better woman ; as it is, you have made 
me —— Iam.” . 

1 anuary and February passed, and the 
Dimadales went to town, Rana being still dis- 
engaged. Once again Mark was thrown into 
her society, but he showed less and less in- 
clination to win her for himself, and she grew 
desperate ; her temper became less even, her 
prettiness was marred by continual discontent 
and depression, so that the-worldly matrons 
said, amongst themselves, with all her wealth 
Rana Dimsdale would die an old maid. 

Meanwhile Julies Conway was rapidly 
growing popular in the musical and theatrical 
world; and Mark listened with growing 
wonder to accounts of her marvellous skill as 
& musician, and her coldness towards all her 
admirers. It seemed to him she wished to 
retrieve her past errors, and he muttered, 
misera 


bly,— 

“Oh, that she had been less frail! Why 
cannot I forget her? And why must her 
Porting words ring always in my eare? They 

the sound of truth.” 

Then he determined to go and hear her per- 





formance, to look once more on the beauty 
which had been his doom (as then he thought), 
and as he listened and gazed the old love in- 
creased until its strangth was a very.torture 
to him. 

“ I could forget her mysterious antecedents, 
could afford to laugh even at her probably 
disgraceful birth, but I cannot forget her 
frivolity,” and with that thought he went 
wearily out, 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tur Princess Bronislava, most beautiful of 
of Polish women, despite her — years, sat 
listening indifferently to the sprig tly words 
and music of a new o . The house was 
full, the company geal; bes the lady’s eyes 
wandered from face to face as if always seek. 
ing Looe friend whom she was destined never 
to 


It so happened that, on this particular 
night, one of the actresses had fallen ill, and 
her small, unimportant part had been offered 
Juliet Conway. As her first tones broke the 
silence (she did not appear until the third 
scene), the Princess started, and looked 
quickly towards the singe then her whole 
manner changed. With a low, wild cry she fell 
forward, senseless. For a time there was a 
great disturbance and confusion whilst her 
friends conveyed her from the theatre, then all 
was quiet again whilst the opera went on. 

The Princess was whirled to her own home, 
and, having recovered consciousness, requested 
that the youngest of her friends, a pretty girl 
of twenty, should go to her in her boudoir. 

ae My a ee er oa “tell me 
the name of the girl w: to sing when I 
fainted?” 

‘*She was announced as Bertha Doneval,”’ 
answered the girl. 

The Princess sighed, averted her face, then 

“ But it is a common custom with people of 
her profession to assume a name,” 

‘Oh, yes! Why are you so anxious con- 
cerning her?”’ 

‘* Her face is the face of my dead husband. 
Her voice had a ring in it like to his; for one 
wild moment I hoped, I dreamed she was m 
lost child. Audrey, I must see her, and 
with her; she must be brought to mej to- 
morrow.”’ 

“ Dear madam, it shall be as you wish, only 
remain quiet now; and Heaven grant, if this 

irl is as good as she is lovely, she may, in- 
oi. be your child. Good-night, and all 
happiness be with you.” 

os - 7 * 

It was a dull morning when Juliet found her 
way to the Princess Bronislava’s bijou house. 
She entered, not without some trepidation, 
and wondering greatly what the lady could 
have in common with her. There stirred, too, 
= her heart a Pye that she was to 

earn something mysterious parentage. 

She was escorted to = t Doudee, 
where, surrounded by Maine | uxury, lay a 
lovely lady with a most but expectant 
face. Juliet bowed, and the Princess 
motioned her to a seat beside her couch, 

Are you Bertha Doneval ?”’ sheasked, gently, 
and Juliet noticed that her thin hands fluttered 
agitatedly from throat to breast. 

‘* No, madam,” she answered, quietly ; “ but 
I performed in her stead last evening. My 
name is Juliet Conway.” 

The Princess half rose, stretched out her 
hands with a mute, imploring gesture, then 
controlled herself sufficiently to say,— 

‘* Are your parents alive?” 

“I do not know,” Juliet answered, flushing 


hotly. * “‘Iam ignorant of my origin. Pray 
pardon me if I you not to approach the 
subject. Itisa one to me,” and 


very 
the d lip qui with mortification. 
Naturally, obild ; but if I said I could tell 
you all you wish to know, if I proved that I 
—sit down, and disclose what you can of your 


“Qh!” the girl cried, “do not excite vain 





hopes in my heart ; do not teach me to believe 
myself of honourable birth, only to let me 
learn afterwards I am the miserable dupe of 
some deception.”’ 

“ Trust me, I shall not do that,” and im- 
pelled by her manner to obey her, Juliet told 
the princess all she knew of her. antece- 
dents. Once or twice the lady interrupted 
with a sound that was suspiciously like a 
sob, and when the girl had finished she lay 
silent a time. 

“ Oh, by all your womanliness, do not keep 
me in suspense,” the girl pleads. 

Then the worn but lovely face was turned 
upon her, with a look she could not fathom. 

“* Listen patiently,’’ she said, and her voice, 
though broken, was full of a great, deep joy. 
‘* From the moment I saw you I felt you were 
my——I mean the girl I sought. You look 
amazed. Give me your hand, child; and 
now—now hear me. Your mother was a Polish 
lady of rank, and she married—(much against 
her friends’ wishes)—a young Englishman, at 
that time at to the Polish Court; in 
fact, so prejudiced against the match were her 
parents that she eloped with her lover, and 


was married secretly. He was poor, but a‘ 


gentleman, and his name was Norbert Con- 
way. He had no living relatives. The young 
couple were very happy, despite their com- 
parative poverty; and the wife did not grieve 
overmuch when news came of her mother’s 
death, because another blessing had crowned 
her life—the advent of a girl-baby. 

** Norbert Conway ’’—how tenderly she 
lingered over the name !—‘* obtained employ- 
ment as a secretary to a nobleman at Mar- 

i and all went well with the little famil 
until the husband was stricken down wi' 
cholera, and died. The unhappy young widow 
almost lost her reason, and for a long time lie 
ill upon her bed. Then her father went to 
her, and p that she should return with 
him to her old home. 

* At first she resisted ; but when she asked 
for her child, and they told her it had died its 
father’s death, she struggled no more, but 
returned to her friends a broken-hearted, 
apathetic woman. 

“It soon transpired that her father intended 
using her to gratify his own ambition—he did 
all in his power to compass a marriage 
between her and an old suitor whom she hated 
with all the force of her nature. She was so 

istent in her refusal to listen to him that 
is love turned to hate, and he vowed to be 
upon her and her family. 

“Her father was a member of a secret 
society, and he contrived to have him arrested 
on the charge of conspiracy. He brought 
proofs of his statement, and the result was 
that Humbert Bronislava was condemned to 
twelve years’ wey geome 
daughter that throngh all thove twel 

ter that ose twelve years 
Se otussd to see her; but when he was set at 
liberty he was so frail, so desolate, that he was 
glad to have her e~ R so they 
travelled to France, where they lived for 
twelve months. 

“ Then he fell ill, and, knowing the end was 
near, could not die with the secret of thirteeen 
ony on his soul ; so he called his daughter to 
an Pa cer ees ohn noni. 

oneher. How, hoping to r fo! - 
ness of Norbert Conway, he had taken awa 
her child, and placed her at a school at Col- 
chester. That for five years he had paid for 
her education and maintenance; but that 
when he was thrown into prison for his 
daughter's fault (as he chose to consider it) he 
swore to do nomore for the child whose name/ 
en and never to disclose that she yet 


tenied ion, Deen Gonteny. samae ta. Ragland 
risa Conway came 

find her child. She went at once to the 
school where you had been ; but it was 
closed, the principal dead, Juliet Conway had 
left.. You were traced to Rochester ; then all 
further clue was lost, and it is only by a great 
Providence I saw you last night.” 
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Her eyes shone through a mist of tears, her 
breath came fast. Juliet fell on her knees 
beside her. 

* Tell me,” she implored, agitatedly, ‘“‘ who 
are you?” o* 

Princess broke into joyful sobs. 

“I am Drisa Bronislava, Norbert Conway’s 
widow, and your mother. Child |!—oh, my 
child! is not your heart moved towards me? 
Love me a little, if but for the sake of my 
dong suffering! Kiss me! Ah! howI have 
hun for this hour!”’ 

Juliet lifted her head. 

** Leave me to myself a moment. It seems 
this t good news is not for me, that I 
should stand unblushingly before the world.” 
Then with sudden ion, ‘‘Oh, mother! 
mother! mother! hold my hand in yours, 
touch me that I may know it is not a dream.” 

She bent suddenly and kissed her mother’s 
cheek. 

“Oh, you have suffered,” she said, with 
passionate pity. ‘‘ Your pain has far exceeded 
mine; but I will try to recompense you for all 
that.” 

Then they wept together for v joy ; but 
— they were calmer the girl sad, flushing 

ys 

“Let me tell you all that has happened 
since I left Colchester. You ought to know. 
Perhaps others will tell 

And she proceeded to 
tions at Bath, until the mother caught her 
close, laughing and crying over her so long- 
Jost treasure, and speaking in fierce indigna- 
tion of those who had e Juliet’s life such 
a burden to be borne. 

But,” she added, ‘‘who is this Mark 
Vavasour of whom you speak? Ah, child! 
ehild, have you already given your heart? 
Then _ I have found you but to lose you 

“No, no!’ growing pale again. 
more to Pao begs tage ce at the 
Washingtons I thought it only right to ac- 
quaint my employer with the mystery that 
surrounded me. She heard me patiently and 
even kindly, and never referred to the subject 
until the night before I left Rochester. Some 
time previous to my doing so Mark Vavasour, 
® gentleman of birth and fortune, came to 
visit Mrs. Washington, who was anxious to 
secure him for her sister. But from the first 
he paid court to me, and I was foolish enough 
to be glad, and oh! mother, the shame of it. 

‘* T learned to love him, and was mad enough 
to think that he loved me. By every means 
in his power he strove to win my heart. I was 
so young and credulous that I believed him 
implicitly, and gave myself up to the happi- 
ness which was so great that at times I could 
scarcely distinguish it from pain. Then there 
came a day when we wandered about the 
gardens ther, and Mark kissed me. We 
neither spoke a word, but I clung about him, 
and he could but know I loved him. We were 
startled by one of Mrs. Washington’s visitors, 
and parted hurriedly; I going into the house, 
‘and to my room. 

“TI did not go down again until that night, 
when Mrs. Washington summoned me to the 
library. By the oc in her face I knew 
‘something unpleasant occurred. She did 
not leave me long in suspense as to the nature 
of my trouble. She said she had seen with 
— pain my efforts to entangle Mr. Vavasour. 

Ihe regretted that he should have acted 
foolishly and inconsiderately; the more so, 
‘that on the | gooey day he had proposed to 
‘her sister and been accepted ; that impressed 
with a sense of his own folly he had confided 
in her, and the result was that he had left the 
‘house for a time; and she must request me 
to do the same, as she could no longer retain 
tthe services of one so imprudent as I. 

“Half broken-hea I received a quarter's 

in lieu of a quarter’s notice, and started 

the next day for Bath, where life went on 
until I became acquainted with 

i es. Last July I saw Mark driving 

in the park with them. He did not acknow- 
ledge me then, but afterwards he sought me 





out, and spoke very harshly of my previous 
conduct, casting all the blame upon me.’’ 

“Did he marry the other woman, my 
dearest ?” 

‘No; it was rumoured that he would marry 
Rana Dimsdale. Mrs. Washington’s sister 
died shortly after I left her.” 

‘‘And are you sure you did well to accept 
Mrs. Washington's statement ?’’ 

“Tt must have been true, mother; Mark 
Vavasour left the house without seeing me or 
writing a message. Let us forget him, and be 
happy in our new life, .Oh! kiss me. again, 
that I may realise my joy,” she clung to her 
mother then with sndden passion. 

‘“ You are very beautiful,’ she said, softly. 
**T love to look into your face.” 
* aa * * * 

Society papers were full of Juliet Conway’s 
romantic history, and it was predicted by folks 
who had seen her that the long-lost daughter 
of Princess Drisa Bronislava (for she continued 
to be known by her maiden name) would be a 
great success. Mark Vavasour heard the 
news with very mingled feelings; he would 
agen meet the woman who was dear to 

im, as in long ago days. He must smile in 
a presence, and hide whatever pain he might 


“It is sad to reflect on her folly,” he 
thought. ‘‘I wonder if her mother knows any- 
thing of her past? Juliet! Juliet! how happy 
we might have been! ” 

The news of her great, good fortune travelled 
down to Bath, and the kindly Mrs. Addison 
rejoiced, whilst her son ashed. heartily he had 
been a little more tolerant to his mother’s 
lovely and distinguished lodger. 

The former received a very. substantial 
token of Juliet’s gratitude, which she was ex- 
tremely proud of showing to any and every 
visitor as ‘“‘a present from Miss Juliet, the 
loveliest of ladies, and daughter to a Princess 
with an outlandish name.” 

One night Mark met the Dimsdales at the 
house of a mutual friend, and could not but 
observe the change in Rana. She looked worn 
and anxious, and showed her preference for 
him so openly that he felt somewhat disgusted, 
and seizing an early opportunity left her, and 
went into the conservatory. 

He soon lost himself in thought, and was 
totally unconscious that Greville and his sister 
had entered and taken a seat close by him; 
he being well screened from view by gorgeous 
tropical plants. He was roused at last by 
hearing Juliet Conway’s name spoken in Rana’s 
voice, sharp and angry. 

* Don’t speak to me of Juliet Conway again, 
Greville. That girl has been the curse of my 
existence ! ” 

Not wishing to hear more Mark half rose, 
when some words of Greville arrested his 
attention. 

‘* You were sure that your plots against her 
would succeed, that eventually [ should win 
my wife; but it seems to me that if we had 
been straightforward in our dealings with 
Vavasour and Juliet, we should have been 
happier than now. We took away her fair 
name, and yet she was too proud to shelter 
herself under mine. Now she can afford to 
laugh at my advances, and punish me for my 
insolence.” 

‘*Is not my lot harder than yours? Look 
incredulous if you will; it is I who have 
toiled early and late tc win Mark Vavasour’s 
love, I who have plotted and planned until 
my heart and brain are both weary, and with 
what success you know.” 

Mark step forward, his face curiously 
distorted, and seeing him Rana uttered a low, 
— cry, whilst Greville confronted him 
moodily. 


“What have you heard?” he questioned, 
whilst his sister hid her eyes. 

‘Enough to make me believe there has 
been some plot against Miss Conway’s peace 
and reputation. You must speak out now, 
Dimsdale, or, I'll make you!” There was 
brooding menace on his face and in his 
voice, 
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‘There is no need for force,” Greville. re- 
torted, swiftly. “I am glad to confess my 
share in the matter, and can only beg you to 
be merciful to my sister ; as for me I deserve 
to be whipped like a hound. I loved the girl, 
I would have married her, but she would not 
listen tome. I was furiously jealous of you, 
and did my best to poison your mind against 
her, to teach the worthy people of Bath to 
think lightly of her, hoping that when she 
found herself alone and in poverty she would 
instinctively turn to me. Listen a few 
minutes, and I will tell you all,’’ and he went 
on to relate the plot against Juliet, and how 

ilfully it had been carried out. 

And Rana only crouched lower and lower, 
feeling Mark’s eyes, terrible with anger, were 
upon her. When Greville ceased, however, 
she lifted her head defiantly. 

‘*I am more to blame than he. I planned 
all. Idid more by inuendoes and glances in 
a month than a man could do in a year.’’ She 
broke off suddenly, and ped her skirts 
with both hands as though she feared to lose 
her self-control. 

“Tell me hed you did this thing?'’ Mark 
asked, stormfully. 

‘* Because I loved you. Oh! do not start 
as if surprised; you guessed it long ago, and if 
there were any hope of winning your affection 
I would stickat nothing. But lies are useless, 
so I tell you the plain, unvarnished truth. It 
sounds ugly does it, not?’’ and she laughed 
recklessly. ‘‘ Now, what will you do in the 
matter ?”’ 

“You,” said Mark, contemetanane my 
spare because of your sex; and as for you, 
Greville Dimsdale, you were once my friend, 
and so, although you have probably spoiled 
my life I will take no such revenge as a man 
might well do in my case.” 

oe turned away; Greville held out his 


hand. 

“ Will you shake hands, Vavasour?”’ 

‘‘You ask too much,” coldly. “I am not 
quite so easily appeased.”’ 

‘‘I know I should not expect it, and yet I 
should have been glad. Understand, you are 
at liberty to make what use you choose of my 
confession, but spare Rana ?”’ 

‘I will do so as far as I can.” 

He moved towards the entrance of the con- 
servatory ; there the wretched woman stayed 
chim by a gesture. 

“You will go to the girl you love, and 
whose truth you doubted; whom you were 
too proud to marry when she was lowly, and 
may she show you the mercy your folly and 
pride deserve. Good-bye, you carry my best 
wishes with you.” ‘Then she sank upon the 
seat and sobbed, ‘‘I love him. Oh! fool that 
I am, I love him!” 

* * * * * 

Juliet sat alone in her boudoir, an open 
letter in her hand. Prosperity seemed to 
have developed all the good qualities in her, 
which adversity had threatened to kill or 
dwarf. Her manner was gentler, more gracious 
than in the old days at Bath; the line of her 
lips less scornful, the expression of her eyes 
less severe, 

y between mother and daughter 
there was perfect confidence and sympathy, 
and it seemed the happiness of her latter 
days would atone to the Princess for the 
misery of her early life. 

It was a bright April morning, and the sun 
shone in through the open windows of the 
boudoir which mother-love had made so beau- 
tiful ; the hangings were of palest pink and 
silver; costly china, glittering lustres, and 
choice flowers made it appear like a scene 
from fairy-land, and yet its owner sat in the 
midst of all this luxury and beauty with sad 
face, and tearful, longing eyes. 

The letter she held was closely written and 
covered two sheets of creamy paper. It was in 
@ man’s handwriting, and Juliet’s heart 
throbbed passionately as she read and re-read 
the words Mark had written. 

It was an informal epistle, but instinctively 
she knew what made it so, and forgave him 
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Porat torinentieteee sree lca penne 
all his wrong even before she-had conclirded “Tell me,”* he said, looking down upon her} A Dertc ate Pancer.—A’ loyely young woman 


her perusal. 

¥ There was atime when I misjudged you 
sorely, and believed. implicitly the ‘idle:tales 
L heard; L told myself then thas you -were 
niterly. false and undeserving ‘the love of any 
trae mans’ I endeavoured” to suppress “my 
passion for you, but: vainly, and meeting you at 
Sydney Gardets a power that was stronger 
than L:compelied tae>to address -you. | I will 
not rehearse: whgt:fdllowed, ‘but your words 
led me toiehdlieve::yom boasted of what I 
thonght t shame, Some of byoursayings 
were incdmprehensible to me then -astiey 
are now, but E:have learned, too.late, how mad 
iwas, ‘how injatedyow were. 

“I have: debated. im my own: mind 'sfor 


several days if) iti were: wise to address you, 
to recall myself mvamyowayeto your’memery, 
and havé arrived sat the: conélusion ‘that it is 
my duty to + you with facts that have 


recently cofne to my knowled ge. 
Fe hg your nature better now than 
dead days, for which I now long 


vainly TI am assured you will not use my // 


words any ‘purpose of revenge. Those 
who ds eg mind and. hardéned my 
heart. against you were Rana and Greville 
Dimsdale, for theirown vileends: Accidentally 
I discovered this ; and, perhaps, it»will make 
you happier to:know that the world in‘which 
you moved now accepts you for what you were | 
and are; lodks:on you as a ‘martyr in those | 
days. 

‘*Now let me confess my sin against ‘you. 
Recall for a:smoment that July night at } 
Rechester, when I kissed you for the: fiest 
time. I entered the house, you will remember, 


alone, arid was met by Mrs. Washington, wito |! 


freely confessed she had seen:us in the garden, 
and deplored what she termed my imprudence. 


Lretorted hotly, but she bere with me with | 


what I now think suspicious patience;and 
when I shad ended told me quietly enough 
that she could not allow me to ruin myself 
whilst under her roof; that-you- werea found- 
ling, and had lived many years by charity. 

“She. was a. keen woman, and had dis- 
covered my greatest failing, which ‘was an 
immense regard fer .good-birth. 

“Tor a few hours: I recoiled from ‘the 
thought of marriage with you, and left the 
house determining ‘to return ‘in a few days, 
when I had resolved on my course of condtiet. 
In those few days I learned how much you 
were to. me, aud to ignore the facts of your 
birth. I returned to Rochester to: make ‘you 
my wife, but you had left, Mre. Washington 
said, the — following my departure, 
and there was a report that you aid not go 
alone. 

‘I have no more to say. Idonot wish to 
extenuate my conduct. I feel it is beyond 
defence ; but. I would to Heaven you were once 
again the poor and unknown governess that I 
might woo you im wiser and nobler’ fashion 
than before. Forgive me:if you can, and pity 
me beeause I have laid waste my whole life 
by my mad folly and credulity. 

“ Marx.” 

Juliet looked up with tender eyes, 

“ He loves me-still ! ’’ she murmured, “ and 
is not. that? actall sufficient to teach me for- 
giveness? Oh! Mark, my dear! my dear! 
only try me;’see if I will fail you in love or 
faith!” 

* <a 7 * * 

They met at last at a brilliant ball, and the 
hostess led Mark to. the beauty of the evening. 
She was called away suddenly, and did not 
notice his confusion or the swift blush on 
duliet's face, the glad light of love in her 
eyes. 

‘“Won’t you speak to me, Mark?” she 
questioned, in. low voice. 

His face was livid with suppressed passion ; 
his tones hoarse when he answered, heavily,— 

“What can I say to you? I cannot hope 
for forgiveness, and of love I dare not think. 
Come on to the balcony, and let me make my 


They went out. together. 


lovely face, with eyes of tng gee “in 
- future will-you learn to think less harshly 
of me?” 

“T have’ not’ ‘one’ bitter thodght: or angry 
feeling in’ my heart,” she whispered, swiftly. 

Then, as he took her hands, her head 
Jdrooped low: 

“‘ Mark, do you love ‘me stil???’ 

*More thih fife. Bit of whalf tide ib my 
fove??” bitterly. “ Don’t torture me.” 

®J¢ Egaid Toved you, Mark, and could only 
be' happy with you; iff said'l would gi give up 
“all for your sake, aoe ae Mark, don 
you see?” half sobbin 

“My darling ! my write 1” he cried, and’ 
caught her close. 

There was a long silence; then Juliet lifted 
“her ‘face, and said, as she ‘caressed His cheek 
‘with one‘hand,— 

“You silly, silly boy ! why did-you not trust, 
“me more? You should have ‘known that a 
woman Io once loves always. “Tisten a 
‘moment, ‘my dearest :— 


sath Oh Lieawe me net -J love Woah thee, 
t gor curse, which, o’er.thon; be. 
,Ob.! be as, thou hast, hedn to me 
For ever and for ever.’” 
in * * a7 * 


Greville Dimsdale sailed for America the 

morth, and Rana withdrew from 

‘the world she once had loved. But’ Mark and 

Dhis wife ‘have: settled down’ to a life ‘of love, 

‘which Juliet says — last beyond the grave— | 
) for ‘ever and for ever’! 


[tas END.] 
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FACETER. 


QUESTION FOR peueem Gutmmnsiédiomn man», 
while asleep in the daytime, have! the: night- 
|; maxe ? 

Anosrma: '“ The man I marry’ must-be 
handsome, brave, and clever!’ ‘Tompkins 
‘* Dear me, how fortunate we have met! ” 
} Hen Ocevearron Gone.—Lady (whispering 

to her neighbour): ““No, I cannot do’ with 
these large parties, you don’t know whom to 
talk about when everybody's there.” 

Wen Doctor Wendell Holmes’s brother 
John was advised to take a wife and live in.a 
better house, he said he presumed, if he shonld | bei 
get a better half, he would be sure.of better |. 
quarters. 

Ar a Sunday-sehool a teacher asked'a new 
scholar—a little girl—what her name: was. 
She replied : * Helen French.’ An urchin in 
an adjoining seat- sang out:‘* What is it in 
English ?’’ 


Am. [riohwian: taving: beew oballvaged ta | 8! 


fight.a duel, declined:in the following terns: 
—‘*Sir,—Shure you wouldn’t’have*me lave 
your mother an orphan.” 


Lovers’ Troty.— “What makes you cry so 
Katherine?” “Can Thelpit, your Meng ? 
M Jockele has had to join the Ublans.” 

‘ome, Con’t fret, he'll come back. a in 
duce years, you know.” “Eh, -but I shall 
have got another long before then!” 


A weuL-KNoww Bohiface in a northern county 
had a goose presented to him for his Christ. 
mas dinner. On going into the pantry on 
Christmas morning, he found that “the bird 
had flown.” He suspected three jovial friends, 
one of whom afterwards, s ising with 
him, said, ‘it wasonly a lark.” ‘Lark be 
hangedd ”’ said he ; ‘it weighed ten pounds! ”’ 


‘ Tat my client was driven to commit the 
offence from sheer necessity is plainly seen in 
the fact that he only took the trifling amount 
of cith which was in the drawer, whilst 
leaving untouched the purse with notes to the 
value of £200, which was lying close by. 





Judge: “ Prisoner at the bar—— ° But w at 


wrapped up th herself. 
A whrres.on dress says ; ‘short and, podsy 
women ought not to Mir oh gee ~ Wha "g the 


use of giving wice i 2 There isn’t 
@® woman, in ore oie ogee even 
to herself, that-she was “ short an 


Docrons, sometimes use ambiguous language 
othenwion than -in their presexiptions. For 
example,.one writes.to 9 friend. irom & 
known health-resort’:: \E,am, ‘terribly, busy.; 
but I hope to finish offal my.patientg;,in 
about @ fortnight, and ‘shall. then, take,a. good 


holiday. : 
Levs’ ‘sLanoun, In neven elections, at 


| Brussels, the wives.ef members of one party 


entered. freely. into, the, contest... Qne of 
ladies, after expending: in baying. ‘whasebe aid 
net, need a considerable, sum df money im a 
shop, said to the mistress, ‘‘your husband: sill, 
af course, vote for M.-+r-?” The “fine, Mi. ls 

with eyes east. down, replied, “ 

Baronne, Lam.« widow.” 

A man went into the e country last Sundayetor 
e@walk. He carrie his overcoat on hit-azm, 
but finding it burdentome hung it on'a tence. 
Taking a we from his pocket he wrote:'**Do 
not touch this coat ; infected with: Se 
He came back two hours later and the 
card, upon which. was written underneath ‘his 
warning : sg ‘Thanks for the coat’; I’ve had-the 


-~ = nent lang aan abouthaving 
her shoes small and neatly-fitting, her stern 
aunt said: “ In my time the:men lookedat the 
women’s faces instead of theirefeet ‘Aly, 
but} my dear aunt,” retorted the pretty youn 

,* you see that the world has 
is more civilised thanit used: to be~it 
looks‘now more to the understanding. 

A country apothecary, not a —_ —_— 
guishéd for his impudepoe;with a hopeof 
woncertinga: young clergyman, whom ‘lie knew 
to be & man eielagiile modesty asked: him in 
the “ Why the 


patriarchs ) 
a » } th replied, I 
iy suppose the ancien tp itiarche took took nophysios” 


"& ‘Tard tomy Parsons - “WouLD ‘RATaer Nor 


‘HAVE SArp.— At an evening was 
introduced to ay and; “after & 
remark about the wea ‘4 said 4 
‘“And have I really the pleasure 

= beautiful Miss Smith, whose oo 


‘sounded by everybody?” sad 
i ange the lady’ replied ; ‘‘ the dante 

th to whom fon Yee i Goastn t 
nine “Oh, that’s it! “Well, I - 
‘there must be a mistake somewhere,” said 
‘the gallant‘ Dumley. 


People ov grate musikal tallent kant-pla 
ov & tune on enny. else. 

Tt looks like a ox tosay. that a man.iz 

his own best friend and wust enemy, but 

allmost enny one kan prove it. 

‘I don’t kno ova single passion of the harte, 
however base it may be, but what, in sum way 
iz Jpeeents to the eckshun ov man’s 
nature. 

Children are the aufokrats ov the. world,— 
Seg Pare 2 yesterday, and are now:enjoying 


Fe tell us: that the world iz. any~- 
where from ten to a hundred thousand years 
old. This is liberal but, li yaad 

g, the man who the 
n't stand any chance at hits of I Bas LoS 
oy the womd at by ae Pye 


stik to it until sum out; 
Indolence paralizes: the ira outguotes me 
out ov. a man’s soul, pag i wearsout hiz pe te 


tatnare ia hothing th hat will tire-a man ont, 
and the chair he sets in, so thorougly az; lazy- 
ness, 

I wonder if there iz sutcha thing az an 


infidel woman? I never hay seen one yet. . 





are you crying for?” dale , (sobbing) ; i 
| ‘* Because I didn’t see the purse ! 


JosH BriL.inGs. 


Sez Pi Puweowcondwe Geemweads wa wewe mu 


Psp eo 
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SOCIETY. ; 


A Rovan Jusmer.—June 27, 1886, when: the 
Queen enters upon’ the fiftieth ‘year. of ‘her 
reign, will be celebrated as the jubilee of Her 
Majesty’s accession -to the throne, the 
Corporation of “London, it ‘is’ stated, ‘are 
already’*contemplating arrangements for,céle. 
brating. the occasion on. a: scale, befitting ats 
historic interest. ain cf 

Tug Patncess..or Watgs has;promised td 
open the new-working lads’ institute, White- 
chapel-road, London, E., and ‘has appointed 
Saturday, October 31, for the ceremony. 

Tue Dvoness or Ansany, while ‘staying-at 

ral, ted colours to the 3rd Batta. 
lion Sea: Highlanders at,Ballater. Fifty 
Highlanders, commanded by’Colonel Macleay; 
went ered Aberdéen aware the scene 

Her i ~who.,was accompani 
by Sir R.. and Lady* Collins, said she was 
fulfilling one of ‘her déar husband’s wishes in 
making the presentation. He was_proud. of 
his connection with the Seaforth Highlanders, 
and neither she nor her children would ever 
forget the tie wl bound them to the 

ment. Colonel. Macleay, in. returning 
thanks, said the colours ‘were the first the 
battalion had ever received. Her’Royal High. 
ness has also promised to lay the foundation- 
stone in May next of the new church which is 
to accommodate the congregation of - the 
mission founded-by Marlborough in. a 
newly-built artisan neighbourhood of Totten- 
ham. The site‘has been paid for, and about 
half of the cost 6f the church is already 
defrayed. 

Price Lovis or ~ Bartensend’s future 
sphere of employment wil be in connection 
with — Ree Royal er i Queen 

justly not a: ration 
ef paaerion couples, > that hereafter Prin 1ce 
Louis is to be employed exclusively on home 
service. Her Majesty’s ughter and 
her husband, who derive the bulk of their 
income from their 1 relative, will be 
granted the use of the Hohenlohe, Queen 
Victoria’s residence at ‘Baden-Baden, which 
has been for several years unoccupied. 

“Pre “fittle daughter of the Duke ‘and 
Duchess of Hamilton has been presented by 
the people of the Isle of Arran with a. hand- 
some ‘diamond and pearl necklace. Lady 
Mary Lonuise,*the ‘young heiress, was carried 
into Brodick Castle hall by the Duke and 
Duchess, where the deputation were assembled, 
who were entertained to luncheon after the 


presentation. 

i= Cator’s w am dame ce the connahe n 
of her marriage wi ictor Seymour 
was of rich white satin, covered with old 
Chantilly lace, the train being adorned with 
bunches of -ostrich feathers.-.The veil was 
fastened over sprays of orange blossoms with 
a cluster of diamonds. ‘The ten bridésmaids 
wore dresses.of cream canvas, trimmed with 
coffee lace, high-erowned-hats en swite, 

Noven dresses for such an occasion were 
those worn by the four bridesmaids.of Miss 
Neville on the occasion of her recent marriage 
with Captain Stopford, R,N. They were 
com: of navy blue with. white 
waistcoats and gold buttons, sailor hats, and 
each wore a white enamelled and gold brooch, 
presented by the brid The bride was 
attired in a rich b ed dress, trimmed with 
Brussels lace, and wore ornaments of diamonds 
and pearls, : 

Tue grape cure, which the Empress Bagtipe 
has been undergoing, is especially beneficial 
for liver complaints, from which her Majesty 
suffers. As many as sixteen pounds a-dayare 
taken by the patients. The chief grape-ctire 
place is at Turkheim, near Worms. 

An interesting masonic ceremony.took place 
a few days ago at Alloa House the resi 
of the Earl of Mar, when the Countess was 
presented- with oan ee bust of her husband 
in recognition of his lo: ip’s.services in, his 

pacity of Grand Master on of Bootland. 
A banquet followed the presentation. 


“STATISTICS. 


-. SUEXPENNY ~Tereoriug.—Wher the private 
»telegraph; companies. were transferred to, the 
Government fifteen years ago the local Londo 
messages Fid not exceed” 300 per day. The 
now number. from 5,000. to.7,000. Future 
statistics will. indicate a. great: ang- 
mentation of these totals. General telegrams 
hitherto dealt: with daily atthe central station 
ee gteny 4 between '45,000°and "65,000, but 
percent... 


3 


has been. exceeded by nearly 40 


P Te ‘Nuw ‘Pantiaar—Up to. the Ist of 
October 


the total number | have already 


} offered. themselves, ar been: .chosen by » the 


various party associations in Great Britain is 
1,106, of whom 907 have appeared in Exigland, 
53 in Walés, and 146in nd; 487 Ti s, 
8 Conservatives, and 2 Rome Rulers. {both 
for divisions of Liverpool),;appear in En; 
82 Liberals and 21 ©onservatives in d, 
and.97 Liberals.and 49 Conservatives in Scét- 
land ; 408.members of the.expiring House seek 
election to the new Parliament for constitu: 
encies in Great Britain; 112 Liberal and 34 
Conservative members ask re-election for the 
seats they now hold, such seats having been 
unaffected by the Redistribution Act; 93 


Liberals. and 104 Conservatives. for:thei pre- 
sent seats as remodelled by that Act; and 41 
Liberals, 22 Conservatives, and2 Home Rulers 
for constituencies altogether unconnected with 
those for which they now sit—there thus being 
246 Liberal and 160 Conservative members 
known to be seeking re-election. 





GEMS. 


Som people are like a boy’s rocking-horse; 
full of motion, but no progress. 

A coop girl, like-a good watch, ie known by 
» her, works. Either of them may be really 
good without having a pretty face. 

Wuetter young or old, think it neither too 
soon nor tooJate to turn: over the’ leaves of 
your past life and consider what you would do 
if what. you‘have dene were to be done again. 

Iptenezss is the. mother. of many wanton 
children; they .that do. nothing are: in the 
ready way to do worse than nothing; it was 
not for nothing that we were called out of 
nothing. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Pre ay. rs note + engin unin- 
mmable coating it a ration 
com of a solntion of potash tf i 
with clay. : 

To Resrorr Guz Frawes.—Whites of. eggs, 
two ounces ; chloride of potash or soda; one 
ounce ; mix wéll; blow off the dust’ from the 
|. frames, then, go over, them lightly with a. soft 

in the mixture. 





| brush dipped in 
‘Sarux Lusy.—Sift into a pan one pound and 
) ashalf of flour ;:make.a hole, in the middle of 
it and put in two ounces of butter, warmed in 
a pint of sweet milk, a saltspoonful of salt, 
two well beaten, and two tabl 
of the brewer's yeast. Mix the flout well 
with the other ingredients, and bake it in a 
turban form, or bread-pan, well greased: It 
ires to be put’ to rise'at three o’clock, in 
order to bake it at seven o’clock. 

Tomato Catsur.—Slice the tomatoes, pat a 
layer ‘in a deep vessel, and sprinkle over some 
salt; then another layer of tomatoes and salt 
till allarein. Stand them in the sun for two 
or three days; when they are soft pass them 
through a) sieve, and put the thus drained 
out, over the fireto bail. Add cayenne pepper, 
whole black pepper, mage, cloves, allspice, and 
a little ginger if you 
it is thick, add a clove of garli¢; by tasting it 

can judge if it be seasoned to your 
J en 7 bottle it off ; put a: of 





like; det. it boil till. 


would. be. more. correct. to have said, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 7 


A Laxp or tHe Drav.—China, saysa reeent 
traveller, is almost everywhere a land 'of the 
‘dead. “For thousands of years the natives 


have been’ assiduously employed in burying 


each mee eb pe aes my tees gs “ 
yards, and the person who s e 
"most convenient, § "thich oftées toate wi 
that may chance to be,a field of, rice or on, the 
roeadgide,, If his, relatives be rich, they.at-once 
raise a huge mound of earth over-him ; i¢they 
do not;happen.to have a great,amount ef idis- 

fands they put the coffin down im the 
field or on the to&dside; thatch’ it with # tiftle 
}straw, ahd leave it: till the money’ or‘& mound 
‘can ‘be got ‘together; or they erect over ita 
little structure of loose brick and tiles. The 
‘wind and “rain do their work, and.so the 
traveller sees, all over the dpnilocngae tease 
mounds of earth flanked by exposed eeffins. 
And yet, forthe sustenance of life, every 
available foot of soil is sought for to be 


Warm Crornes.—The. most serious obstacle 
that the propagation of heat/can encounter in 
a body is the discontinuity of its elements. 
In the manufacture of. the , various. tissues 
destined to clothe us, these tip as are _ 
fited by, more on-less, owingly.. Very 
warm clothes = yey so stufis thatare 
Flight, spongy and. loose, because they can ¢on- 
tain a large, volume of air in the interstices 
between the fibres. I said contain, but it 
allow to 
pass. Indeed, the warm air that surrounds 
onr bodies is not immovable ;"it isrenewed by 
filtering through the coverings that we think 
are destined to isolate us from the.surrounding 
medium, A condition that is,éssential.for a 

garment is that it allews:of ventilation. 
‘The warmest stuffs allow the air’ te’ pass 
through thear more freely than those that are 
gousicered toe cociont, a iat ee has 
demon: ep is in measuring 
| the volumesiof air that passed througl a series 
of tabes closed with different-kinde 6f stuff, 
the same pressure and time’ being allowed’ for 
each kind of stuff. The following numbers 
will .give an idea of ir relative . e- 
ability :—Flennel, 100; linen, 58; 40; 
heavy’ cloth, 58 ; buckskin, 51 ; glazed:skin, 1. 

Ewvetorzs Maxtne.—The process of manu- 
‘facturing envelopes’ is apparedity simple, 
although in reality complicated. “I'rue, there 
are only three distinct operations to be _ 
through with—-the cutting, gmmingand, fold - 
ing, but the blending of the last two eperations 
into one makes necessary the use of apr sa 
machine. . There is nothing remarkable about 
the first part of theoperation. The paper,as 
it comes from the factory, is cut in squaresor 

i s measuring thirty or forty inches, 
special] diagonal'shapes being selected for cer- 
tain out dies, in. order to save the waste 
which would follow from the sheet..not. being 
especially adapted to the ‘shape of the die. 
Each sheet will average thirteen énvelopes, 
which are cut out by dies of innumerab 
sizes and shapes, but all verging on the dia- 
mond, five hundred sheets being placed.on the 
press at a time. In spite of all precautions 
there is‘a waste of two pounds in every forty. 
The folding and gumming machines are naw 
brought into use, and no: more. g 
operation can be found for a while than to 
watch their lightning-like motions as they 
turn out finished envelopes at the rate of 
seventy-five a-minute. Each of these machines 
needs no other attendant than a ‘girl, who re- 
ceives the envelopes as they are forced out, 
binds them and packs them into boxes. Six 
-of the machines are used entireiy for papeteries, 
five for gumming, folding, and»primting.at the 

i d the rest for commercial 
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‘sweet oil onthe top of each “bottle, and seal - 
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of Se ensungested, ond sedessicast Mie. The other | “ ” is made argely of plaster of Paris and lim 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. gift is that of flowers, which, though born of earth, we end io weed for tasisina” The Ttalian stucco is chiefiy 
xz og ponby tet fe ae ee a oot 
il ‘ ve on ver e me so du was 
Seemen Eas. The 6th January, 1830, was on a Mon ie u = nor are incon a peculiar sand, or of dered marble, since the 
cruous ; appropriate every phase °, modern ou wo! e im purity 
L, M.—Ming Mary Anderson has just returped to | Cihther it be the marriage hour or the, sck-room foundation. If sand is used it should be repeatedly 
and we cannot furnish you with her address. | They give completeness to the associations of childhood, | washed until it will no longer discolour the purest water. 
A Nursery Govsrvess.—l. Any of the leading | and are even by the side of old age, forthey | The least particle of earthy matter will be brought into 
dailies. 2. Apply at the Horse Guards, Whitehall. are - and sym! -_ See ES eee ee Sr te caer ed eee eae ope 
Coronet. Kawt.—l. London was y meray . the latter should be thoroughly viled every two or three 


William IV. and his Queen on the lst aug ies. 2 
Hand writing fair, but wants boldness. 

A Troppen Daisy.—It is certainly not a noble 
characteristic, but You might laugh him ‘out of it 
Marry in white or cream. 


Maccre (Cooktown).—Nature having ordained. that | 


your hair Id be t there are no artificial means 
of making it curl for any length of time. 


V. L. P.—We cannot you a recipe to keep the ear 
flat. Why desire it? at ears are regarded as a dis- 
gurement. 


N. D. P.—1. Ordinarily, the voyage would be made 
im eight or ten weeks ; much, beseeeh, depends u 
ry ee hey poem pow Se ips. 
es. 


E. H.—You are entitled to be (= person, 
whether executor or trustee, for the in 
the will Apply to him, and if he refuses sue in 
the County Oourt. You can do so in forma pauperis. 


R. C.—1. Louis Philippe, King of the French, was 
the “ Citizen” King, because he was chosen 
by people at the dethronisation of Charles X. Louis 
Philippe was the head of the House of Orleans, the 
younger branch of the House of Bourbon. : 


P. W.—You ask how needles are made. are 
composed of steel wire ; this wire is first cut by 
from coils, into the length of the needles to be made ; 
are then in a furnace, afterwards taken out, 
rolled backwards and forwards on a table till they 
are straight ; they must then be grouad. 

F. RB. M.—1. wnt hae ee pen effect. Do 
not, however, ; it mivht prove a dangerous ex- 
periment. °% Of course we believe in the course 
we adopt, «:h>rwise we should not do so. At thesame 
time, Peopte are free to take theirown course. You 
‘know “So many men, so many minds,” 


L. N. D.—To make marking-ink take one drachm of 
nitrate of silver (lunar caustic), dissolve it in double its 
weight of water ; this forms the ink ; then dissolve one 

of ounce of water, wet the 
linen with this liquid, and when dry it can be written 
on with the above ink. 


B. F. G.—1. Desireus as we are to oblige all of our 
readers and correspondents we really cannot undertake 
to say that we would accept'a story without reading it. 
2. B. F. G.” forwards the story we will give her our 

writiog might 


g 


F 


Q 


= 
- 
« 
= 


candid opinion as to it: merits, Hand 
be greatly improved with more care. 


N. M. H—The engaged finger is the same on the 
ps ads sob ng be Soetr is r the i as to 
the ring, epends chiefly upon taste 

th who p te it to the lady ; but it 
y must not be a plain gold one, 6 would 
suggest one with a stone, and the words “ love and 
trust” engraven on it. Handwriting require great 
improvement. 


H. P. W.—Your case is certainly very hard, but you 
canrot obtain a divorce on the grounds you state ; and 
as you left him with your own accord, he could compel 
you to retura, neither is he, under the circumstances, 
obliged to allow y.u anything. All you can do is to} 
remain quiet trust to his gonqrestiy if he have 

; if not, try to do the best you can ith your own 
itthe property, and if he does not trouble you, do not 
trou ° 





E 


Evia Leane.—A young gentleman may visit several 
yyoung ladies with perfect propriety, vided he acts 
with discretion and creates no false 
cannot, under such circumstances, be called a flirt. All 
yyoung people are more or less prone to fall in love, and 
the more weien got ~ = patty Poe the -_ 
lik w to get in any such trou as you 
then ae litle of any particular one. 


LapyBirp.—Do sot make any particular effort to 
attract any young gentleman, but treat all of your 
‘friends with poltt and kind Do not dismiss 
any of your admirers, nor allow your affections and 

hts to be engrossed by any one until 
you are sure that you are beloved and sought in mar- 
risge. Keep your affections in check until! the gentle- 
man declares his intentions ; assume that he has none, 
You cannot do anything to hasten love. Try to be true 
to yourself and agreeable to all. 


R. H. M.—The first English trent took place on the 
24th of June, 1775, when the of the Thames, from 
Westminster to London-bridge, were crowded with 
multitudes of spectaturs anxious to behold the then 
novel aquatic contest. Until that time this sport was 
practised only in Venice, but such was the popul.rity 
gained by it in England that ere the close of the century 
the regatta obtained a permanent place amongst our 
national pastimes. 


W. H. W.—Yes; two gifts God has bestowed cn us 
that have in themselves no guilty trait, and yet show 
an essential divineness. Musicjis one of these, which 
seems as if it were pot born of earth, but lingers with 
us from the gates of heaven, breathes over a sad or 
doubting heart as if to ins it with a consciousness 
of its own mysterious affinities and to touch the chords 








mend particular personto cure you. Thereare 
saeanl’ however who advertise daily in the public 
mm, Or, 


sky; 
I say, dear love, may only fortune meet you, e 
in pleasant places lie, 


May all the day be one of sunlit pleasure ; 


May not a care or sorruw cross ; 
Bu ait aes: 


t and Rapoioess, ond 
Aiea’ your footsteps w: 


And when the day of happiness is ending, 
And crimson sunset blszes in the West, 
Believe my love is with its tness 
here’er you are, believe I you best. 


‘er they stray. 


Believe my heart is hungry for your coming-; 
I could not say it.ere you went away, 

But my love we you in all your roaming, 
And ever for your happiness I pray. 


Aud when the silver moon is softly shining 
I watch her course across the le skies, 
And wish her light, soms m way diviniog, 
Would softly fall upon your sleeping eyes 


And read the secret that your heart is holding ; 
And bring the tidings faithfully to me, 
My true heart’s message, wish your dream enfolding : 
**T love you, dearest, wheresoe’er you be.” 
A. MN, 


E. G. R.—1. To prevent consumption you should 
obey the ordinary laws of health—viz., moderate 
muscular exercise in the fresh air, temperate living, 
the frequent use of the sponge bath, but, above all, 
beware of getting wet feet. Her present Majesty's 
father, the Duke of Kent, died from neglect of the 
latter precaution. 2. To your second question we can 
only say that consumption having since set in, we can 
offer no cure; the only course Sabgcensels ha pareeene 
that admirable institution, the Brompton Hospital. 


theless, your bus' y 

children for so mamy months, and never baviog written 
to you, it wo even could , be but a wild. 
chase to go to New York him. New York is a 


G. R. M.—The effect of apxiety upon the hair 
is very and are some most striking 
instances upon record of the quick from 
nature's richest and fullest colouring to grey or white. 
Sometimes one night of intense suff has been 

ti @ raven head ; for instance, a soldier 


0 
in India, who for some breach of duty was condemned 

felt suddenly one of 
iding over his body, 
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Patrick as a »imile of the T 
. people understand 


i 
i 


Sang th ado Ce neh of mgs 0p Sao 
m 4 ond ap 3 by means 
certain parts which are given. 2. the 
national emblem of the was introduced by St. 
. Failing to make the 
his wotds; he plucked from the 
sod a shamrock, and holding up the trefoil.befure le 
he bade them behld‘one in ~ 8. When mixed 
with nitric or sulphuric port cs pense becomes the ter- 
rible explosive compound -nitro-glyceiine, which 
stronger than guapowder. it is used for 
blasting in mines, quarries, aud tunnels. 4. The group 
of bodies to which the ear naonen $0 ape. the solar 
It is made up of sun of eight bodies 
called planets, The earth, which is one of the eight, is 
: e@ nearest the 


the outside and shape the pieces to fancy ; to one poun 

of fruit put one pound of sugar; put the fruit ia strong 
alum nat gealteon and boil fur «nv hour; while boiling, 
take it out and throw into cold water, ard then return 
it to the boiling alum water. This will cri-p it. Toen put 
it into cold water and let it boil for one hour to extract 
the alam, taking it out two or three times, aad dippiug 
it in cold water. Make asirup of ‘he sugar, put the fruit 
ginger ptt 4 closely covere1 while 

be 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


es 6th January, 1830, was on a Mon- 


L. M.—Miss Mary Anderson has just returned to 
America, and we cannot furnish you with her address. 


A Nursery Govsrvess.—l. Any of the leading 
dailies. 2. Apply at the Horse Guards, Whitehall. 


Coronet Kant.—l. London Bridge was opened by 
William IV. and his Queen on the Ist Aug. 1831. 2 
Hand writing fair, but wants boldness. 


A Troppen Daisy.—It is certainly not a very noble 
‘characteristic, but you might laugh him out of it. 
Marry in white or cream. 

Maccre (Cooktown).—Nature having ordained. that 
your hair should be straight there are no artificial means 
of making it curl for any length of time. 


V. L. P.—We cannot give you a recipe to keep the ear 
flat. — it? Flat ears are regarded as a dis- 
remen‘ 


N. D. P.—1. Ordinarily, the voyage would be made 
in eight or ten weeks ; much, however, depends u 
ee and the sailing or steam power of the ships. 

es. 


E. H.—You are entitled to be Ry by the person, 
whether executor or trustee, named for the purpose in 
the will. Apply to him, and if he refuses sue him in 
the County Court. You can do so in forma pauperis. 


R. C.—1. Louis Philippe, King of the French, was 
di ted the “‘ Citizen” King, because he was chosen 
by people at the dethronisation of Charles X. Louis 
Philippe was the of the House of Orleans, the 
younger branch of the House of Bourbon. ! 


P. W.—You ask how needles are made. They are 
composed of steel wire ; this wire is first cut by shears, 
from coils, into the length of the needles to be made ; 
they are then placed in a furnace, afterwards taken out, 
and rolled backwards and forwards on a table till they 
are straight ; they must then be grouad. 


F. RB. M.—1. Chloroform would have the effect. Do 
not, however, try it; it mi-ht prove a dangerous ex- 
periment. % Of course we believe fully in the course 
we adopt, «-h»:wise we should not do so. At the same 
time, People are free to take theirown course. You 
‘know “So many men, so many ds,” 

L. N. D.—To make marking-ink take one drachm of 
nitrate of silver (lunar caustic), dissolve it in double its 
weight of water ; this forms the ink ; then dissolve one 
drachm of salts of tartar in one ounce of water, wet the 
linen with this liquid, and when dry it can be written 
‘on with the above ink. 


B, F. G.—1. Desireus as we are to oblige all of our 
readers and dents we really cannot undertake 
to say that we would accept a story without reading it. 
2. If “ B. F. G.” forwards the story we will give her our 
candid opinion as to it: merits, Handwritiog might 
be greatly improved with more care. 


N. M. H—The en noes finger is the same on the 
right hand as the wedding finger is on the left ; as to 
the kind of 1ing, that depends chiefly upon the taste 
of the gentl who p ts it to the ms 5 but it 
certainly must not be a plain gold one. 6 would 
suggest one with a stone, and the words “ love and 
trust” engraven on it. Handwriting require great 
improvement. 

H. P. W.—Your case is certainly very hard, but you 
canrot obtain a divorce on the grounds you state ; and 
as you left him with your own accord, he could compel 
you to retura, neither is he, under the circumstances, 
obliged to es u anything. All you can do is to} 
remain quiet and trust to his generosity, if he have 
any ; if not, try to do the best you can wii r own 
i ® property, and if he does not trouble you, do not 
trou . 





Ex.ta Leane.—A young gentleman may visit several 
young ladies with perfect propriety, provided he acts 
with discretion and creates no impressions, He 
cannot, under such circumstances, be called a flirt. All 
‘young people are more or less prone to fall in love, and 
the more ladies you have on your visiting list the less 
likely you will be to get in any such trouble, as you will 
thus see little of any particular one. 


Lapyzirp.—Do snot make any particular effort to 
attract any young gentleman, but treat all of your 
‘friends with politeness and kindness. Do not dismiss 
any of your admirers, nor allow your affections and 

hts to be engrossed by any one until 
you are sure that you are beloved and sought in mar- 
risge. Keep your affections in check until the gentle- 
man declares his intentions ; assume that he has none, 
You cannot do anything to hasten love. Try to be true 
to yourself and agreeable to all. 


R. H. M.—The first English regatta took place on the 
24th of June, 1775, when the of the Thames, from 
Westminster to London-bridge, were crowded with 
multitudes of spectaturs anxious to behold the then 
novel aquatic contest. Until that time this sport was 
practised only in Venice, but such was the popularity 
gained by it in England that ere the close of the century 
the regatta obtained a permanent place amongst our 
national e8. 

W. H. W.—Yes; two gifts God has bestowed on us 
that have in themselves no guilty trait, and yet show 
an essential divineness. Music}is one of these, which 
seems as if it were pot born of earth, but lingers with 
us from the gates of heaven, breathes over a sad or 
doubting heart as if to ins it with a consciousness 
of its own mysterious affinities and to touch the chords 





and undeveloped life. The other 
gift is that of flowers, which, though born of earth, we 
if of earthly soil grows in 

the river of 

nor sorrow are incon- 


$ are appropriate in every phase of life 
whether it the mi hour or the sick-room. 
They give completeness 
and A appropriate even by the side of old age, for they 
ve and symbotical 's 
youth, ward of ty, the amaranth 
crown. 
L. F. H.—If were to rise morning an hour 
or two — ha been scsustomed to do you 


earlier than you have 
would be able to find that leisure for oeaty wate you 
say you have so long vainly and ardently sought for. 
Your love of study seems to be only a selfish desire on 
your part to reap the advan‘ which flow from a 
studious career 
give yourself a "! 
every such trait or tendency that you may find in your 


T. M, H.—1, Your affliction arises, in all probability, 
from nervousness, and itis posible te effect a cure. 
Much depends upon a strong will; you know Demos- 
thenes cured himself of stutte: be pg the 
sea —_ poe Fe ee et Ay We oo recom- 
men any person to cure you. are 
sev however, who advertise daily in the public 
papers. Apply toan actor who teacaes elocution, or, 
not being able to do so, joinan elocutionary class at 
some literary aod scientific institution, 


BELIEVE I LOVE YOU BEST. 


Dear love, believe, though far away, I greet you 
When morning breaks across the Eastern sky ; 

I say, dear love, may only fortune meet you, 
May all your paths in pleasant places lie, 


May all the day be one of sunlit pleasure ; 
May not a care or sorruw cross way; 
But joy and happiaess, beyond ali measure, 
Attend your footsteps w ‘er they stray. 


And when the day of happiness is ending, 
And crimson sunset bl»zes in the West, 
Believe my love is with its htness blending, 
Where'er you are, believe I love you beat. 


Believe my heart is hungry for your coming ; 
I could not say it ere you went away, 

But my love foliuws you in all your roaming, 
And ever for your hay piness I pray. 


Aud when the silver moon is softly shining 
I watch her course across the purple skies, 
And wish her light, soms mystic way diviniog, 
Would softly fall upon your sleeping eyes 


And read the secret that your heart is holding ; 
And bring the tidings faithfully to me, 

My true heart’s message, wish your dream enfolding : 
**T love you, dearest, wheresoe’er you be.” 


A. M.N. 


E. G. R.—1. To prevent consumption you should 
obey the ordinary laws of health—viz., moderate 
muscular exercise in the fresh air, temperate living, 
the frequent use of the sponge bath, but, above ai 
beware of getting wet feet. Her present Majesty's 
father, the Duke of Kent, died from neglect of the 
latter precaution. 2. To your second question we can 
only say that consumption having since set in, we can 
offer no cure ; the only course is to consult the physicians 
of that admirable institution, the Brompton Hospital. 


L. Q.—Your case is indeed very distressing: never- 
theless, your husband having deserted you and your 
children for so months, and never baviog written 
to you, it woald, even could you, be but a wild-goose 
chase ie go te New i al vagy New P Say 8 5 a 
vast , and you woul robably starve ; far ter 
for your own and your children's sake to *‘ bide your 
time.” He will probably return, or send to or for, you. 
In the meantime endeavour to earn a liviog; at all 
events, under the circumstances, there is no want of 
charities in London. 


G. R. M.—The effect of great anxiety upon the hair 
is very remarkable, and there are some most striking 
instances upon record of the quick transition from 
nature’s richest and fullest colouring to grey or white. 
Sometimes one night of intense suffering has ben 
sufficient to bleach a raven head ; for instance, a soldier 
in India, who for some breach of duty was condemned 
to pass one night in a dark cell, felt suddenly one of 
those — snakes, a cobra, gliding over his body, 
forming itself into a coil, attracted by the warmth ; he 
remained quite motionless throughout the night, but 
in the morning his hair was as white as snow. 


C. H. B,- Modern chemistry has exhausted itself in 
the vain» effort to prod a pound as useful and 
durable as the cement of olden times. Vitruvius, who 
wrote u tecture before Christ, but whose works 
have only been ited within the last four hundred and 
fifty years, of opus albarium, and opuscoronarium, 
as well-known compounds, too famillar to need ip- 
tion. Among ern experiments are the cil coment 
of Adams, made of fine whiting and cilcined oyster 
shells ground up in « mill with oil: Pashu’s, 
Roman cement, is made of a an limestone. 
Bailey’s cement is composed mostly of lime and @ 
sand, Mastic cement (sometimes called ¥ 
compounded of peroxide 
























“stucco” is made argely of plaster of Paris and lime, 
and is used for interiors. The Italian stucco is chiefly 
ltme-putty, mixed with white sand or powdered marble. 
We presume the ancient stucco so durable was made of 
& peculiar sand, or of powdered marble, since the great 
fault of modern outside work is in the impurity of this 
foundation. If sand is used it should be repeatedly 

it will no longer discolour the purest water. 
The least particle of eartby matter will be brought into 
action in warm weather and spoil the adhesion. The 
wall should be oiled before the stneco is applied, and 
the latter should be thoroughly viled every two or three 
years 


F. M. J.—Meeca was the birthplace of Muhammed, 
or Mahomet. Thenumber of pilgrims to it in 1373 was 
estimated at 200,000.. The trade of Mecca is chiefly 
derived from the pilgrims, who c»me from all parts of 
the Mohimmedan world, and gererally bring merchan- 
dise with them. Arafat Hill, twelve miles east of Mecca, 
is visited by all pilgrims, who must perform there 
certain devotions and listen to an annual sermon before 
they can justly claim to have performed the mage. 
The hill is about two hun teet high, and rises from 
@ gravelly plaio cn which the pilgrims pitch their tents. 


L. 8.—The balsam of tolu is procured by making 
incisions into the trunk of the tree. The juice is 
received in vessels of various kinds, in which it con- 
cretes. It is brought from Carthagens in calsbahes, or 
baked earthen jars, and sometimes in glass vessels. The 
balsam is a stimulant tonic, with a peculiar tendency to 
the pulmouvary «rgane. It is giveu with advantage in 
cases in which « gen'ly stimulating expectorant is 
demanded. The best form of administrativun is that of 
emulsion, made by triturating the balstm with mucilage 
of gum-arabic and loaf-sugar, and afterwards with 
water. Iudependently of its medicinal virtues, its agree- 
able fisvour renders it a popular iagredicnt in expec- 
torant mixtures. Any intelligent druggist will prepare 
it for you in proper doses. 


Cc. W. W.—1. Trigonometry is the science of deter- 
mining the sides snd angles of triangles by means of 
certain parts which are given. 2. The shamrock, the 
national emblem of the Irish, was introduced by St. 
Patrick as a »imile of the Trinity. Failing to make the 

le understand his words; he plucked from the 

sod a shamrock, and holding up the trefoil. befure hem, 
he bade them beh ld one in three.. 8. When mixed 
with nitric or sulphuric acid glycerine becomes the ter- 
rible explosive compound called -nitro-glycarine, which 
is much stronger than guopowder. It is used for 

g in mines, quarries, aud tunnels. 4 The group 
of bodies to which the earth belongs ig called the solar 
system. It is made up of the sun and of eight bodies 
called planets. The earth, which is ove of the eight, is 
also called a planet. The one nearest to the sun is 
Mercury, and after it come in order Venur, the Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter. Saturn, Uranus, ani Neptune. 5. We 
have not the space to spare. 


Amy B.—1. For citron melon the following recips is 
recommended : Cut up the melon ; take out the seeds: 
pare uff the outside green, and pitby part inside, s2 as 
to. have’ only what is hard and firm ; cut the pieces in 
small squares, or in shapes ; put them in salt and water 
for one day; then throw them into clean water to 
extract the sult ; put them to boil with a little water, 
ginger root, Jemon peel, and a:small piece «f alum to 
green them. When they are tender, so as to run a straw 
through them, take them out, and to one pound of fruit 

t one pouna of sugar; make a sirup of the sugar, and 

il the fruit in it until it is clear; take out tae fruit, 
and boil the sirop unt 1 it is rich and thick ; pour over 
the first, and tie down tightly after cuttiog the outer 
skin off the fruit. 2. Tv make citron preserve, cut off 
the outside and shape the pieces to fancy ; to one pound 
of fruit tp one pound of sugar; put the fruit ia strong 
alum and water, and boil fur «nv hour; while boiling, 
take it out and throw into cold water, ard then return 
it to the boilipgalum water. This willcri-p it. Toen put 
it into cold water and let it boil for one hour to extract 
the alam, taking it out two or three times, aad dippiug 
it in cold water. Make asirup of ‘he sugar, put the fruit 
init, and some green ginger ; keep closely coverei while 
boiling, and the preserve will be of a beautiful greea 
colour. Boil unfil clear; add the lemo. p-el cut fine 
and thio, and the juice of three lemons. 
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Loxpon Reaves 


UNEQUALLED FOR HAND AND MACHINE USE. 


XANDER’S 


SEWING 
COTTON 


IS THE BEST. 








IS NOTED FOR ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS & HABERDASHERS. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


The Great Remedy for Gout and Rheumatism. 


JRE, safe, and effectual. 


C' 
h 

any 
and 


vital part. 
2s. 9d. per box. 


No restraint of diet required 
during use, and certain to p-event the disease attacking | 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, at Is. 13d., | 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


tT": excellent Family Medicine is the most eff-ctive remedy for Indigest on, 

Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, 
Spasms, and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, or, where an Aperient is 
For FEMALES these Pil's are truly 
excellent, removing the distressing Headacte so very prevalent, Depression of 
Spirits, Dulnes< ot Sight, Nervous Affe tions. Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of 


required, nothing can be better adapted. 


the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to the Complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists at ls. lid. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 








Jung, 1885 


ATKINSON &BARKERS | 
ROYAL INFANTS 








PRESERVATIVE 





AS SUPPLIED TO 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, 


The BEST? and SAFEST MEDICINE for the preventi:n 
and cure of Disorders and Ailments of Infants and 
Young Children, and Bowel Complaints in Adults. 


ESTABLISHED 90 YEARS. 
THE GRAND SECRET OF LONG LIFE. 


If the Bowels have not been moved during day, make it a rule to 
take a dose of 


LOWE’S PILLS, 


(Trade Mark No. 39691) 

at bedtime. Sufferers from Epileptic Fits have been permanently 
cured by adopting this rnle; aud also cases of Indigestion of thirty 
years’ duration. Their effect in Rheumatic Affections is simply mar. 
vellous, and they are also » preventative of all Diseases. Sold in 
Boxes at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. each, by all Chemists; or post free for 
15 or 36 postage stamps. You are strongly recommended to hav 
these Pills direct’ from the proprietor—freshly made! R. H. LOWS, 
Proprietor, 330, Bilston Road, WOLVERHAMPTON. Notice—A 
Box of these Pills, at 1s. 13d., will be forwarded, post paid, upon 
receipt of this Coupon—cut ont—and 12 penny postage stamps. In 
some districts, where these Pills are not so well known, attempts ar 
made to foist inferior Pills upon customers, a disappointment for the 
purchaser, and swindling the proprietor. 








WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF 


THE BLOOD 


BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 














ELPTONS VECETABX um erous we 
ap 2 : 


Nambers of which cases have heen prononnced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
the numerous well-au' henticated Testimonials in disorders ot the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, 
also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, 
safficient 10 prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 


and all SKIN DISEASES, are 


Many persons have f und them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are very 


beneficial in a'l Bilious Comp!aints, 


Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 1jd., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London; and by all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strougly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, rednes~, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every bumour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will becume and continue wit 


and sm oth, and the complexion perfectly clear aud beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perf:mers. 





PERFECTION. 

Walton’s “Flora Nigra” Jet Marking Ink. 
For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, &e. 

Without the Application of Heat. 

It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- 
wood Stamp, steel Per, or Stencil Plate. It 
is inv«duabie for Hotels Laundries, Dyers, | 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, | 
&c. It resists the action of strong disinfect- 
ants used tur cleansing ana purfying linen 


Eezeua. It quickly removes Tin 
Neck, Arms, and Hands, and protects 
the Skin from tbe ill effects uf 


suiden changes of weather, 






| 
A ‘ | - perfectly nt, but 
. 7 eine ° . ledged by thousands, rot only to b- perfectly mnnocent, é 
mee Sates eunee. oe Be om. | “\3 also oleae used as a soothing balm on the most delicate child as | venient. Price 2s. 6d. Pust free for °2 
: an ontdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or driving and the | Stamps, 
SoLy BY ALL CHeMIsts, Stationers, &c. | heat of the Ball-room. when once tried it be omes indispensable as a mother's Sotp BY CureMIsTS AND [, ONMONGERS. 


household companion, 


PURITY. 


Ladies to obtain & retain a Healthy and Beauti ul Complexion should use 


WALTON’S KALODERMa, 
So much recommended by th+ faculty for all affections of 
the Skin, Eruptiows, Pimples, Blotches, Erysipelas, 
F. eckles, 
| Sunburn, Redness, Roughness on the Face, 


the sufferer. ; 
this compound tor beautifying the kin is acknow- 


Price 2s. 6d., 48. Gd., 78. 6d., &e, Post free 33 Siamps. 


SIMPLICITY 


Electro-plating and Gilding at Home 
* | WaLTON’S Celebrated Argentine 






















Reflectors, 1 amps. Haruess, Uru ‘laps, ‘rin 
kets & . Price Is. 6d., 2s. td., de. 
free for 21 Stamps. Also 


WALTON’S AURINE, 


lt prevents the Skin 
from assuming the red and 
dull appearance so unpleasant to 
the eve of the sceptical, and vexatious to 
r The widespread apprybation of 





Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London 


Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Gueds on 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &e., such » 


Post 


A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding Cheap 
Jewellery, Sitver, &c., equal to Sulid Gold. 
When ladies wish to change Silver Tri k: ts 
into Gold, this wili be tound most con- 
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J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
J. COLLIS OWNE ORO 
' THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
is admitted by the Profession to he tne most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
affectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseaves—DI PHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUK, 
acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in CEOLKRA and DYSENTERY. 


effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &e. 


1 From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
M Deak Str,— We embrace this oprortunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but ail over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the emutry, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a plac- in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Coliia Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. Iv Choleraie Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firn conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of anv other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
fuith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike, We are, Sir. faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Conuts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Catoropyne, that the whole s.ory of the Defendant Freeman was 
deliberately untrue. 


Sold in Bottles at 18, 14d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 


























WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S GELEGRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH Paste. 


Z TAC TOOTH Pas IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
we pecaervine sre Tey seo AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


Sees JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
Sees THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds, It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness. 
and inducing a healthy actiou of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, aud will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


Pots, Is. 6d.. or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


CAUTION.--Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (!. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION, XNIGHT’s PATENT _/|BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 


Pimples, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, RUBBER CLIP SESCRING CURED. 


and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, Wear no Garters are strongly recom- Dr. Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Ointment has 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- : mended by all the| Cured, during the pust fifty years, thousands of 


moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL | ‘They are most STOCKING Medical Pro-| sufferers at home and abroad, from Eye Diseases 


OINTMEN'1, made entirely from herbs, rece sates te of every kind. Prescribed hy Physicians and 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a nes by T, W. NUNN, Exq., Renasiee, Oculists of the highest standing. Testimonials 


most delightful fragrance, and the lovely ‘The Garter Middlesex Hospital ; Dr. E. * yor om - ge f the world. Seid by alt 
clearness it imparts to the skin antouinhes | este os a. liga- Barrett, Brighton. Medicine Vendors in pots, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box ture, and dimin- 4s, 6d. By post, 14, 34, or 56 Stamps, from 

one 4 3 ae as ar : ishes the blood SUSPENDERS Whol THER & Co., 71, F Street, E.C 
will be sent (with testimonials and direc- eeu hands , | Wholesale, MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet Street, E.C, 


tions for use) post-free and free from ob- | For Ladies, Children, and Bicyclysts 
servation, to any address on receipt of @isind red Toe : 
s Zs. 


15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 226, | tes int Siadiniiie ie etodacos ere 
=] . ’ pa culars can e had a 
Caledonian Road, London, nN; 71, FLEET 8TREET, LONDON. 


A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


POOR MANS FRIEND \iiaieeneaettacebennerinee 


ARE A St WEIR’S 
REMEDY FOR & | mia) 55s. SEWING MACHINES. 


Bruise ‘ Lock, Chain, and Twisted ' — 
peng sf 7 or Loop Stitch, ail one price, at ENSURE 
Cancer, Scorbutic Complaints, 3 : aeeiea  Pesented’ ten. FRFEDOM FROM COUGHS 
Chilblains, tcald, ®)'s aie Bi ‘ ai IN TEN MINUTES. 
; ; provements — Loose Whecl Instant] lieve & id) 
Cuts Skin Di jae i Larger Shuttl ; co ay y Suse 
ey seases, } rg ttle than any other Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Eruptions, Vaccination Eruptions TEE Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- Colds, P he Che 
t ah lent, Heliable, Durabi olds, Pains in the Chest, Phlegm, 
Fistula, and Ulcerated Legs, | wii, ten " a ae urable—Gua- | Shortness of Breath, Rheumatism, 
Gangrene, even if of 20 Years’ =0 Sams tie to en trees. | Neuralgia, and all Disorders of 
Inflamed Eyes standing. : pon achine in the World the Breath, Throat, and Lun 
’ ee ‘or Famtiy, Household, Dress- | THEY TASTE PLEASANTL 
PREPARED BY Purpeseh,  Hacht “ —— and meeting 15.293 Cures have bee: : 
BE ACH & BARNICOTT USES, achines by any other maker exchanged. in the LAST YEAR 
ad . WW EB TO SINGERS & PUBLIv SPEAKERS 
(Late Dr. Roberts,) J. G. Erk, They are invaluable for clearing and strength: 


BRIDPORT. '2, CAKLISLE STREET, SOHU SQUARE, | ening the voice. Sold by a!) Druggiste. 
And sold at 18, 14d., 28 94. 48 6d, 11s., and 22s. each, LONDON, w. tebe a cchensrateate dS aba Est 

















UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


























Loxpox Reaper. ADVERTISEMENTS. “ Jone, 1885, 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


« ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilions anj 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
3 Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Coll 


Chills, Finshings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costivenes, 

5 Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. ‘The first dose will give relief in 

« twenty minutes. ‘This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases, 


Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 


BEECHAM’S PILLS amin 
‘ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 

5 For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should le 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’ 
a PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 

5 of all ages to sound and robust health. r 
For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
® act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the must 
5 important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
A and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 


of the haman frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing al 


. classes of society; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitatel 
BEECHAM S PILLS is. BEECHAM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. 
a 


Fall directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists a 


5 Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 
Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, 1. 
P BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
erat EETHAM'S 


Ae peace EVERY GOOD WIFE 
Glycerine 


ceo ene. = SHOULD NOTE. | 
| WORCESTERSHIRE 
HALE PRICE. é@ucu mbe! 


SAUCE, 
oa on SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE 
ASK FOR Entirely removes and prevents all ? 
: : O L Be 2 O O K b Ss ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, 
S And preserves ne Skin a the effects of exposure to the 
WHY PAY 10d. per bottle for Lea &| more Find taal a ty other Kiowa preperation. 8 Lady 
j ’ rh 1 h MPLEXION i 2 t ithout it, asitis 
Perrins’ Worcestershire Sauce, when |" iivans ar ai. season or 1mm Yaan FOR KEG 
you can get the same quantity and as POM, ep oon ad 
’ It i t! » in 
good as Lea & Perrins’, at Half the|'!* ' perfectly harmless, and may be applied to thes 


Cost, by purchasing HOLBROOK’S. Bottles, 1s., 1s. 94., & 2s. 6d., of all Chemistsand Perfumers. 
Any size free for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers, 


65, GRESHAM HOUSE, OLD BROAD ST., E.C.| M. BEETHAM & SON, 


CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


) “Ts decidedly superior.”— 
JOHNSTON S Tue Lancet. 


TAKE NO OTHER, 


CORN FLOUR DO NOT BE DEFRAUDED. 
Sold by most respectable Family 


Grocers. 























I THE Use Johnston’s Oatmeal for 
e DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORRIDGE. 
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LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 334, STRAND, 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 




















Lonpon Reaper. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DecemBer, 1885. 








Isa colourless fluid, perfectly harmless, 
brt possessing the extraordinary 
property of 
KEEPING the HAIR in CURL 
During the dampest weather or 
in the warmest assembly or ballroom. 


FRIZZETT 













“Itis an excellent po. which 
answers every purpose for w you re- 
commend its use.” MARIE ROZE. 

“* Your frizzetta is appreciated, and very 
useful.” MINNIE PALMER. 

“T have tried your frizzetta, and find 
that it answers admirably.” 

FANNY LESLIE. 


“*T am well pleased with your frizzetta, 
and shall recommend its use.” 
FLORENCE S8T. JOHN. 
“ Frizzetta is splendid ; it keeps my hair 
in curl three and even four days. Please 
send another bottle.” ELSIE SCOTT. 





the proprietor, 


F. W. BATES, Brooks’s Bar, Manchester. 







WOODSARF( A. 
10 OTH er 


CAUTION-See WOODS, PLYMOUTH, on each box. 


















,MARKING INK 
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‘It is admitted by all that Oats are the most nutritious of all cereals, and that Scotland | 


produces the best Oats of any country in the world.” . 


C be A he T’ sy (Highest Awards at late Exhibitions) 
(Scotch) oO AT i LO aj R. 


A NEW AND SPECIAL PREPARATION from finest Scotch Oats for Infants and In- 
valids, specially adapted for export. Sold in Tins by Family Grocers, Italian Warehouse- 
men, &c, The e Supplied. Scotch Vatmeals packed air-tight for export. 

Grant’s Scotch Oatmeals and Pearl Barleys. 


CRAIG MILLS, DUNDEE. ESTABLISHED 1813. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


The Great Remedy for Gout and Rheumatism. 

URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 

during use, and certain to prevent the disease attacking 

any vital part. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, at ls. 1}d., 
and 2s. 9d. per box. 





THE GRAND SECRET OF LONG LIFE. 
If the Bowels have not been movéd during day, make it a rule to 
take a dose of 


LOWE’S PILLS, 


or (Trade Mark No. 39691) 

at time. Sufferers from Epileptic Fits have been permanent! 

cured by adopting this rule; and also cases of Indigestion of thirty 
years’ duration. Their effect in Rheumatic Affections is simply mar- 
vellous, and they are also » preventative of all Diseases. Sold in 
Boxes at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each, by all Chemists; or post free for 
15 or 36 postage stamps. You are strongly recommended to have 
these Pills direct from the proprietor—freshly made! R. H. LOWE, 
Proprietor, 330, Bilston Road, WOLVERHAMPTON. Notice—A 
Box of these Pills, at 1s. 1}d., will be forwarded, post paid, upon 
receipt of this Coupon—cut out—and 12 penny postage stamps. In 
some districts, where these Pills are not so well known, attempts are 
made to foist inferior Pills upon customers, a disappointment for the 
purchaser, and swindling the proprietor. 





WHELPTONS VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 






Pe PTONS VECETA, 
eLP T >. mee oN 





Many 
beneficial in all Bilious Complaints, 

Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d, by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London; and by all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


Numbers of wh‘eh cases have heen pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
the numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, 
and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, are 
sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 


persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are very 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 


It will completely remove tan, sunburn, 


redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing 


ualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 


dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will bec me and continue soft 


and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful 


Sold in Bottles, price 28. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 





PERFECTION. 
Walton’s “‘ Flora Nigra” Jet Marking Ink. 


For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, &c. 


Without the Application of Heat. 


It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong disinfect- 
ants used for cleansing and purifying linen 
from contagion. Price 1s. to 21s, each. + 


Hands, and protects the Skin from 
the ill effects of North-east Winds, 


Post free fox 13 Stamps. 
Sotp BY ALL Cuemists, Stationers, &c. 





PURITY. 


WALTON’S KALODERMA, 
So much recommended by the faculty for all affections of 
the Skin, Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, Erysipelag, 
Eczema. It quickly removes Chilblains, Redness, 
Roughness on the Face, Neck, Arms, and 








an outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or driving and the. 
eat of the Ball-room, when once tried it becomes in 
household companion, Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d.; 78..6d., &c. 


SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods on 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such «8 
Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, Trin- 
kets, &. Price 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., &c. Post 

free for 21 Stamps. Also 


WALTON’S AURINE, 


A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding Cheap 
Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to Solid Gold. 
When ladies wish to change Silver Triukets 
into Gold, this will be found most con- 
venient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 32 
Stamps, 

SoLtp BY CUEMISTS AND IRONMONGERS. 







balm on the most delicate child as 





msable as a mother’s 
ost free 33 Stamps. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 
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Lonpon READER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYN 


zi _ THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
1s the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

offectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CROLKRA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPJTATION, and SPASMS, 

is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 

i Ms Deak Srr,— We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 

Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a plac- in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr,Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhoea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 


DeceMBER, 1885. 














From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 




















faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. 


We are, Sir, faithfully yours, 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


SYMES & Co. 


Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Couz1s Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CuLoropyNg, that the whole story of the Defendant FREEMAN was 


Sold in Bottles at 18. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


deliberately untrue. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN'S GELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


? : IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
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AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 


THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds. It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness 


and inducing a healthy action of the gums. 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND 


It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, aud will 


GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


‘ as Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 
CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 


none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


Pimple:, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, 
and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- 
moved by using Mrs, JAMES’S HERBAL 
OINTMENT; ‘made ‘entirely from herbs, 
and warranted harmless. 
most delightfal fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box 
will be sent (with testimonials and direc- 
tions for use) post-free and free from ob- 


It possesses a | 


KNIGHT’S PATENT 
RUBBER GLIP scsrewvens 


SUSPENDERS 
Wear no Garters. 


are strongly recom- 
mended by all the 


Medical Pro- 
STOCKING!" 
among others 
by T. W. NUNN, Esq., Surgeon, 
Middlesex Hospital ; Dr. E. 
Barrett, Brighton. 
ishes the blood 


supply.” —Lancet. SUSPENDERS. 


For Ladies, Children, and Bicyclysts. 


**They are most 
injurious,” — 
Vide Lancet. 


‘The Garter 
acts as a liga- 
ture, and dimin- 





servation, to any address on receipt of 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. J AMES, 226, 
Caledonian Road, London, N. 


Cannot tear the Stockings. 


| Of all Drapers, or particulars can be had at 
y 71, FLEET 8TREET, LONDON. 





POOR MANS FRIEND 
& PILLS! 


—— | 


ARE A SOVEREIGN 
REMEDY FOR 
Pimples 
Piles, ' 


8, 
Scorbutic Complaints, 
Scalds, 

Skin Diseases, 

Vaccination 

and Ulcerated Legs, 

Gangrene, even if of 20 Years’ 
I ed Eyes, standing. 
PREPARED BY 


BEACH & BARNICOTT, 


(Late Dr. Roberts,) 


BRIDPORT. 


And sold at 1s, 14d., 28 9d. 4s 6d , 11s., and 22s. each. 


Bruises, 
Burns, 
Cancer, 
Chilblains, 
Cuts, 
Eruptions, 
Fistula, 


Eruptions | 


A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


Easy Terms of Payment. 
Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 


WEIR’S 
0S. SEWING MACHINES. 


Lock, Chain, and Twisted 
Loop Stitch, all one price, at- 
tachments in-luded-— Hand or 
Foot—Latest Patented Im- 
provements — Loose Whecl— 
Larger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 
~ lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- 

ranteed equal to any £10 

Sewing Machine in the World 

d. -, for Family, Household, Dress- 

. making and Manufacturing 

Purposes. Machines by any other maker exchanged. 


J. G. WEIR, 
[2 CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 








LONDON, W. 


BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 


CURED. 


Dr. Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Ointment has 
cured, during the past fifty years, thousands of 
sufferers at home and abroad, from Eye Diseases 
of every kind. Prescribed by Physicians and 
Oculists of the highest standing. Testimonials 
of cures from all parts of the world. Sold by all 
Medicine Vendors in pots, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 
4s, 6d. By post, 14, 34, or 56 Stamps, from 
Wholesale, MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet Street, E.C. 








UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 











ENSURE 
FREEDOM FROM COUGHS 
IN TEN MINUTES. 
Instantly relieve & rapidly cure 
Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Pains inthe Chest, Phlegm, 
Shortness of Breath, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and all Disorders of 

the Breath, Throat, and Lun 
THEY TASTE PLEASANTLY. 
15.293 Cures have been Published 
in the LAST YEAR 
TO SINGERS & PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
They areinvaluable for clearing and strength- 
ening thevoice. Sold by all Druggists. 
Price 12. 14d., 22. 9d., 48 6d , and 118. per Bor. 

















Lonvon Reaver. ADVERTISEMENTS 


DecEMBER, 1885. | 











A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 
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BEECHAM'S PILLS 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
BEECHAM'S PILLS 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 








ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, F'u'lness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Finshings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Seurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &. ‘The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. ‘This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases, 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box ot these Pills, and they will 
be acknowledged to be ; 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should le 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
PILLS for,removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 
of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing ull 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is. - ECHAM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. 

Fall directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 

Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, T. 
BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 





ATKINSON &BARKERS 
ROYAL INFANTS 


PRESERVATIVE 


AS SUPPLIED TO 





R MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. | ierzmetasuitts| ‘wi i cstesteis, metas cet i 
HE AJ S 0 C 0) : Outfitter and Draper throughout the | 2Uring the Co . Vv removes and _ pre- 


The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE for the prevention | {7 ‘hevnited Kingdom and British o~. a FROST, COLD WINDS, and MAED 
. ‘ " more effec’ mn any other p ration, 
and cure of Disorders and Ailments of Infants and ean i of z ye 


s . . SMART, BLACK & CO., 32, London | vents them from Breaking. If applied after Dancing or 
Young Children, and Bowel Complaints in Adults. Wall, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 90 YEARS. 













HARTMANN’S 7 ‘1 H A M , C 
HYGIENIC 
WOOD WOOL EE N: 
DIAPERS. : rs 
cq ms Gl Cerine 
The British Medical Journal g ucumber 
April rth, 1885: " Hartmann’s Weod | 18 the most perfect Emolient Milk for PRESERVING 
eee irtcr as itis naeibic to | AND BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN ever produced. 





ALONE. 
INDISPENSABLE FOR LADIES 
TRAVELLING. 





world, orsample packages of onedosen vents «ll ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, 
at 2s, 3d., or six dozen at 128. 6d., per 


Parcels Post frou the Sole Consignees | LRRITATION, c., and preserves the Skin from the 


Colonies. 


BAYER & CO., 31, London Wall, E.C. It wonderfully allays the Irritation of Chilblains, and pre- 


‘ visiting Heated Apartments it will be found delightfully 
A. NGER & CO., Wholesal 

. ys "“Devot only. ay Cooling & Refreshing. Bottles, 1s. & 2s, 6d., of all Chemists 
1, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. ‘ 
CAUTIOM:—Nene Genuine unless | Free for 3d, extra, by the Sule Makers, 








cach Article is stamped with our Trade M. BEETHAM & SON 
nn CHEMISTS, CHELTEN HAM. 





JOHNSTON'S eas 
CORN FLOUR DO NOT BE DEFRAUDED. 


IS THE BR : T _ Use Johnston’s Oatmeal for 
- DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORRIDGE. 







TAKE NO OTHER, 


Sold by most respectable Family 
Grocers. 
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